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Counter-Wisdom 


E counter-man in the little coffee-house at 
is a fluent talker. From his lips flow 
rennial streams of sentences. He talks of every- 
g, but most of Gus. Gus is his hobby. Gus 
t and his introduction, his firstly, secondly, thirdly, 
and dance, his hand and seal. Not long since, a 
eler waited for the conclusion of one of his glow- 
; and patience. got its just reward. 

- counter-man finished, proudly shaking his head, 
tainly the best informed man in these parts. I 

Br s hardly a book that Gus hasn’t read.” 


Diese and the State 
LOUGH some twenty-five states have accepted 
provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act [see the 
vEY for December 3, 1921, page 357], to promote 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy, the New 
it egislature has tossed it overboard. As a sub- 
at or Davenport of Utica has introduced a bill 
a state department of maternity, infancy and 
ne, carrying with it an appropriation of one 
sand dollars for the first year’s work. This 
ipport of both major parties. Senator Daven- 
that if it is enacted it will show that the state 
ily repudiat. tes ‘the growing tendency of the national 
encroach i in subtle fashion on the functions 
of the states. The most certain way to keep 
government strong and vital is to protect it, 
1 functioning.” 
that more than seven hundred mothers in the 
of New York die annually of diseases 
rth which are in the main preventable. 
thousand deaths annually of babies under 
e in the state outside of New York city. 
the state legislature was perhaps predicted 
r h made by Governor Miller at the 
Bar Association when he warned “ against 
to build up a federal bureaucracy to 
under the guise of federal aid, and 
e our system of government and 
upon re exercise of federal power 


ator ‘reach have es the pro- 
1 ag c the effect that where a state has a 


=. division in its board of 
shall be in the hands of 
ch a hea it is 


a ny 


‘eral government. 
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a simple matter to create one. Julia C. Lathrop, former chief 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, had previously covered 
this question of the encroachment upon the rights of states. 
She said: “ Any one familiar with the isolation of remoter 
districts and of certain industrial areas of this country must 
feel that to depend entirely upon local taxation and local 


initiative will delay far too long that protection of mothers. 


and infants which is in the interest of humanity and public 
economy alike.” 

Even before the passage of the ‘‘ Maternity Act ” the state 
legislatures of Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania and South Dakota passed laws au- 
thorizing a state board or division to cooperate with the fed- 
Ohio was one of the first states formally 
to accept the provisions of the act. In this state the federal 
aid will be handled through the bureau of child hygiene of 
the state Department of Health. The funds will be used 
for such things as pre-natal clinics for the instruction of 
mothers; attention to infants’ eyes to prevent blindness; in- 
struction of student nurses and expectant mothers; clinics 
for crippled children; school medical inspection; promotion 
of playgrounds; establishment of day nurseries where work- 
ing women may leave their children; provision for open 
air classes in all schools for the benefit of undernourished 
children and those predisposed to tuberculosis. 


The Port of New York 


OW newer plans for the development of the port of 
New York will affect the health of the communities 


within the metropolitan area has not been altogether. 


overlooked. At a meeting of the Academy of Medicine on 
February 16 the following questions were raised: Will the 
plans relieve congestion by fostering industrial development 
in the outlying sections of the city? 
communities take advantage of the increase in real estate 
values or will it be left to speculators? To what extent is 
the problem of passenger traffic bound up with the port 
development plans? Has it been considered that with the 
contemplated growth of the city’s population and of industry 
the present water supply will be insufficient within a decade 
and that the already heavy population of the harbor will be 
increased ? 

Clarence S. Stein, chairman of the committee on com- 
munity planning of the American Institute of Architects, 
diagnosed the present New York situation as one of “ con- 
centration ” which can be remedied only by the development 


of local communities in which people can work and live. — 


Dr. George A. Soper, former president of the Metropoli- 


tan Sewage Commission, gave an indication of the intricacy 
ro) aa 


Will the surrounding ° 


is 
i 
i 
a 
ie 
tl 


of the waste removal problem. 


The plan worked out by 
the commission after eight years of study would have been 
finished by 1930 if it had been started in 1914; the total 
cost of the undertaking was estimated at that time to be 
about fifty million dollars; but nothing has so far been done 


about it by the city. If the pollution of the harbor is allowed 


to continue unabated, he pointed out, some branches of the 
harbor will become ‘practically open sewers. Should this 
condition develop, some one cynically remarked at the meet- 
ing, it would solve all the other problems of the port because 
the stench would make life unbearable in New York. ‘The 


- longer the execution of some comprehensive plan for dealing 


with the sewage problem of New York is delayed, speakers 
declared, the more difficult and costly it will be to carry it 
out. 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, the city’s commissioner of health, 
advocated the weaning of New York from the rest of the 
state. “The city, with the towns in the port area, should 
form a new state. He stated what of course was well 
known, that the city had not undertaken the solution of 
harbor pollution and many other problems because it has 


no funds for these purposes, and has borrowed to the legal 


limit. Incidentally, he described the small, ill-lighted tene- 
ments of New York, many of which should be closed and 
which would have been condemned were it not that the ten- 
ants have no other place to go to. 


The Psychological Corporation 


If everybody were trained and selected for work there might 
result a revolution in industry as great as that brought about through 
the introduction of machinery. . The scientific control of con- 
duct may become of greater economic importance than the uses of 
electricity or of steel. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
the production of national wealth would be doubled if every one, 
from the feebleminded child to the president of the nation, were 
allowed to do the work he can do best and were trained to do it in 
the best way. 


HUS J. McKeen Cattell, president of the Psycho- 

logical Corporation, the incorporation of which was 

announced in New York last month, expresses some 
of the premises on which the organization was founded. It 
is the culmination of the efforts of a group of the best known 
psychologists of the country not only to advance psychology 
but to promote its useful application through strict business 
methods. The organization, in other words, proposes to earn 
by its services the money that it will use for psychological 
organization and research. It will enter into contracts with 
individuals, firms and organizations for the rendering of ser- 
vices involving the application of psychology to educational, 
business, administrative and other problems. ‘The stock is 
all owned by psychologists who can thereby control their 
own work, 

The central offices of the organization are in the Grand 
Central Terminal, New York; branches have been opened in 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco and in 
other cities. The officers are: J. McKeen Cattell, presi- 
dent; Walter Dill Scott, first vice-president; Lewis M. 
Terman, second vice-president; Edward L. ‘Thorndike, 
chairman of the board, and Dean R. Brimhall, secretary and 
treasurer. ‘The diversity of interests is shown by the inclu- 
sion on the board of such men as James R. Angell, G. Stanley 
Hall and William McDougall. 

The present plan is to work through existing laboratories 
where special work can be done to the best advantage and 
thus to assist universities and their psychologists. There are 
at present some five hundred psychologists in the country 
teaching and doing what research work they can on the side. 
“If these men.do something for the individual they are paid 
for it; but if they do something for society as a whole who is 
to pay for it?” asks Mr. Cattell. The plan, therefore, is to 


give scene’ ‘men é society. Charees for services 
on twice what the worker is paid, or an overhead cl 


is told what she can do and what she can be best fitted t 
‘the same type of work. By such methods of selec 


-tests were made at the New York office the first w i 


50 per cent, half of which goes to the institution in 
work is done and half to the corporation for furthe 
work, a 

The work has started with the giving of tests for 
positions, anything from cash girl to telephone girl « 
tary. The corporation claims that in an hour’s 
psychologist can tell more about the fitness of the < 
for the job than the employer can tell after a mon 
services. The applicant pays $5 for the test, and in | 


She is then ready to present to her employer a card sh 
her rating in relation to others in the same community) 


money saving to the employer i is said to be perhaps ae 
time a new “employe is engaged. One hundred 


a, 


corporation was in operation. ee” 
Tests for musical ability are also being made. T 
based on the methods and instruments used by 
Seashore of the University of Iowa, as described in 
The Psychology of Musical Talent. The work as 
will be extended beyond tests of individuals. Mr. € 
for illustration, speaks of the need of research work 
nection with types used in printing and with the 
keyboard of the typewriter. Present type in prin 
says, is derived from the handwriting of the days, 
printing. It may be necessary to dot the 7 in handy 
in order to distinguish it from the uw and the n, but no 
necessity occurs in printing, where the dot over the 
fuses it with the f and the 7. Research along this li 
lead to a revision of the printing alphabet which 
duce eye fatigue and tend to greater speed in readin 
keyboard of the typewriter, Mr. Cattell believes, w 
made for the touch system and could be revised w 
crease of perhaps 20 per cent in fatigue and the same i 
in speed. R 
i We have largely subdued the material world 
uses,” comments Mr. Cattell, “but men are train 
selected, influenced and controlled, employed and | di 
put in prison and in Congress, by methods that have su 
from the prescientific era.” 


A New Triple Alliance a 

HE real effectiveness of the new alignment iy 0! 
| railway workers and longshoremen undoubtee 
in the fact that ‘it leaves the operators an it 
eral public entirely in the dark as to its immediate ] 
It is true, John L. Lewis, president of the min 
dressing the delegates to the Chicago conference 
stated that the miners did not expect a sympat 
by the transportation workers, but wanted only 
support’; that the railway brotherhoods stipulat 
should be no sympathetic strike; and that leader 
American Federation of Labor in executive council i 
ington following the Chicago meeting d 
“alliance”? to be only a declaration of friendsh 
deed more definite declarations would have produe 

court and legislative fights. Nevertheless, the ¢ 
unions, representing among them the majority of 
way workers, pledged themselves “ to apply ever y | 
method to secure adequate standards of living, a 
thermore, that, when any one, or group, of the or, 
should be the “ victim of unwarranted attacks i 
and means may then be considered and applie 
meet the emergency.” The “ memorandum” joi 
the unions is mildness itself compared with 
of the British Triple Alliance. But with th 
ness of the miners’ position, in the forthcom 
‘ 4. 
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Ww Gareemnert with the operators the new “ protective 
* will undoubtedly prove to be a powerful weapon 
ion’s hands. 


My 
a. Unlimited Output 
N important reform in the building trades was effected 
fiast week as a consequence of a consent decree restrain- 
a ‘ing the members of the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plas- 
‘International Union from continuing certain practices 
seemed to contravene the federal anti-trust acts. The 
agreed to modify a number of its rules. 
m the public standpoint the most interesting provision 
arrangement is the agreement on the part of the union 
Mrrender the long criticized limitation upon the output 
Ve individual workman. ‘The rule, which is similar to 
es of other unions, has been the occasion of some of the 
ty with which labor organizations have been viewed. 
junion is prevented by the decree from enforcing any 
which “directly or indirectly prescribe, determine, 
| or curtail the productive capacity of any defendant 
jer within a given time.” This statement is so broad 
$ repeated in other emphatic forms—that it would seem 
ude the possibility of agreement upon positive stand- 
of production. That would be a great, defect, in the 
of sympathetic critics of the former attitude of the 
b for the reason that the present tendency is in the 
ion of settling upon positive standards of performance. 
unions have excused their negative prohibition of pro- 
on beyond a certain point on the ground that the speed- 
abit in industry has to be combatted, and that if workers 
riven to their limits of endurance the sum of available 
‘would be too quickly exhausted. The psychological 
of the prejudice against overstimulation is probably 
under than the economic argument of avoiding unem- 
mt by slothful performance of the tasks in hand. 
¢ other provisions of the decree affect the union chiefly 
tas been utilized by outside agencies for the attainment 
iferior ends. The union, for example, is forbidden to 
to limit the right of employers to purchase their 
1 wherever and whenever they choose. This is 
aimed at the union rule which provides that only 
de materials may be handled by the bricklayers. 
er the origin of this rule, the investigations of the 
od Legislative Committee have made it abundantly 
that its chief effects were to bestow privileges upon 
manufacturers. Through the union boycott one 
turer has been able to fight his competitors. A rule 
variety—which offered such tangible gains to unscru- 
employers and such vague advantages to the unionists 
en the occasion of much labor corruption. 
: discrimination exercised by some of the unions against 
actors and manufacturers who were not members of 
associations is likewise forbidden. If this section 
ecree is enforced, the unions will be cleansed of much 
raft which has befouled them. As long as a manufac- 
* a contractor could eliminate competition through 
mt with the union, he was constantly tempted to do so. 
histicated business agent, however, inevitably under- 
at his refusal to sanction work by a competitor was 
arge sums to the manufacturer or contractor, who 
saved from normal competition. Consequently it was 
that an illicit alliance should have grown up. 
1 Untermyer uncovered a long range of relation- 
this character. It was, in fact, in consequence of 
ures of the Lockwood committee under Mr. Unter- 


decree was negotiated by United States District 
*y William Hayward of New York and signed by 
ty General Daugherty. Among the attorneys involved 

gotiations was Susan Brandeis, a daughter of Justice 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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THE PRISON YARD 


After the painting of Vincent Van Gogh 


The Prison Reform Wave 


HE James Brothers, the famous train robbers of our 

grandfathers’ time, probably did not know it, but they 

were one result of the Civil War. The rebound from 
War excitement and army discipline, the unsettled condi- 
tion of industry with thousands of men out of work and 
idling around, and’ the striking contrasts’ of easy money 
on one hand and poverty on the other are bound to result 
in a crime wave after every war. 

This observation, commented upon in the Survey tor 
January 21, [page 622], also holds good, and perhaps to 
a much greater extent, in some of the European countries 
which the end of the war has left both morally and eco- 
nomically more disturbed than the United States. But 
whereas here the popular criticism has sometimes been that 
too lenient a system of punishment and too unselective an 
application of the system of parole have had the effect of 
encouraging crime, public opinion in Europe has swung 
around more and more to the view that a treatment held 
for so long to be deterrent does not deter after all, and 
that merely to blow off the steam of righteous indignation 
neither reforms the criminal nor prevents the commission 
of crime by others. Thus, a whole new literature on re- 
form of the penal system has arisen, in England—not with 
a view to making it more stringent but rather with the 
aim of adapting it more realistically to the aim of crime 
prevention. In Belgium, Austria, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia and other continental countries a prison reform 
movement: is under way that is inspired largely by a new- 
born public sentiment to bring the penal institutions into 
line with modern democratic thought. Some of these move- 
ments are reviewed more in detail in a brief series of ar- 
ticles beginning with this issue. From Austria, an English 


country, in a letter just received, sends the following ac- 


~ count of the appalling prison conditions which still prevail : 


if have seen judges and officials, doctors, teachers and psycholo- 
gists; and it was a trying ordeal. But they seemed pleased to 
know of my interest and said they knew things were bie =, but 
did not know how to change them. 


The prisons are remnants of the empire and of medieval times. 
I saw men chained hand and foot and shut in dark cells from 
which light as well as air was excluded. As sanitation is almost 
nil, you may imagine the horror of it all; and the poor, white, ex- 
cited faces when they flashed on the light told a tale of how many 
of them must have been raving mad. 


I had an interview with Herrn Schober, the chancellor, and every-: 


where implored them to take the, chains 6ff—most of those punished 
in that way had tried to escape from the horrible conditions of 
overcrowding and underfeeding—such a very human offense. The 


- officials are ready and willing to try new experiments; but alas, 


the bankrupt state of the country makes it all so difficult. I thought 
the best way to begin was to start a farm colony for prisoners as 
they come out of prisons, (At present their sly way to get food 
is to steal and get back again.) 


‘The minister of justice and the judges are delighted with the 


idea, and there is no difficulty in getting land from the government 


which has all the crown lands. The Society of Friends will help 
stock the farm. They need financial help to start before 


the farm)can become self-supporting. I am trying to collect a little 


money, and a little goes a long way with our present exchange; 
but things were so bad in England with unemployment; we are 


fairly snowed under. Is there any chance of a little help from 
_ America? If we can start this colony, I think it will be an object 


lesson for the Austrians how to deal with prisoners. 


In London, George Allen and Unwin have republished a 
paper written by Stephen Hobhouse, a member of the well 
known family, after some time spent in prison as a con- 
scientious objector, with a preface by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. It shows that England which, it is generally 
thought, has gone much further than the United States in 
the reform of her penal institutions, still has a great work 
in: front of her. Professor Murray says: 

Of course, we all know that abuses will creep in, even to the best 
administered ‘systems. But it looks as if we were faced in the penal 
system, not with abuses, but with something more serious and pro- 
found. One hears scarcely any complaint of neglect of duty, of any 
laziness or cruelty or inefficiency of the prison staffs, much less in 
the Home Office. The officers do admirably what they are told; 
but it sometimes looks almost as if they were told to do an alto- 
gether wrong thing, or to do a necessary thing in a wrong way. 

The chief trouble, he finds, is that the prisoners are un- 
represented and cannot make heard their reaction to the 
treatment meted out to them. They are shut out from 
view and forgotten. Those who are in daily contact with 
them, in abnormal surroundings, assume an abnormal view 
of their relationship. The most forcible criticism, he 


thinks, that can be made of the present system, is that there 


is now available the experience of institutions where bet- 
ter methods have been tried and found working, and that 
this experience is practically not applied. 

Mr. Hobhouse refers to the silence imposed, the prohi- 
bition of personal property, “‘ the deliberate removal of all 
a man’s opportunities to serve his fellows” as the dehu- 
manizing factors in even a well regulated prison. In the 
constant and unmitigated contempt shown for the prisoner 
as a human being, he sees another element of demoraliza- 
tion. Warders are prohibited from engaging in conversa- 
tion with prisoners, and so even the best disposed among 
them are unable to exert.a reformative influence. He con- 
eludes: 

In the upbuilding of a new world out of the ruins of today, which 
is the hope and desire of every patriot, the reform of our prisons 
will be not the least important part. If the evidence of some of 
those who are passing through prisons now may serve to establish 


true principles by which these institutions may become schools of 
reformation instead of places of demoralization and torture, their 


“ eer ernment, whatever its other results, will not have been in vain. 


Quaker who is also daeincan in prison foto in her own 
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heads of departments of cotton mills in M: 

New Hampshire, were dumbfounded by ord 
the absentee owners in Boston that before 10 A. M. 
notices must be posted announcing that the 54-hou 
together with a 20 per cent wage cut would go ini 
in all departments on February 13. ‘The overseers 
no intimation that the order was coming. It was 
but thirty minutes before the time for posting, 
the order came word that the notice was to be po 
other New England mills at the same-hour. The 
merely saw the writing on the wall. ‘There was no 
_at explanation. The owners do not know their 


Manchester has two cotton mills: the Amoskeag mill 
to be the largest in the world, employing about 18,0009 
ers; and the Stark mill of Lockwood, Greene & Cont 
employing about 2,000. Possibly 60 per cent of th 
ers are French Canadian; the remainder are chiefly 
and Greek. A majority of them do not speak Eneli i 
is true also of the foremen and heads of departme 
the Stark mill it is estimated that not more than 16 
of the workers were organized ; in Amoskeag the num 
probably larger; yet on the morning of February | 
more than 75 workers made for the mill gates, and 
closed their doors. 


By this drastic and unexplained action, the owner 
Manchester mills swelled the numbers of New 
mill workers on strike for retention of the standar 
in recent years. This strike affects about 25,000 to gO 
workers in New Hampshire ; about 15,000 in Rhox 
where a strike, gaining in strength, followed a wag 
lengthened hours on January 23; and some workers 
and Connecticut. Lowell has been the town most 
in Massachusetts; but here only the wage reducti 
put into effect because of the 48-hour law.- O: 
most significant incidents of the situation is the 
wage reductions were not ordered in New 
Lawrence and Fall River, where the union is n 
organized, although the same owners control mills 
cities as in the others affected. 


The employers have taken their stand on the ¢ 
they cannot compete with the southern mills (1) | 
South does not have to pay the cost of. transpo: 
cotton and (2) because the labor laws in that sectior 
country are few and the standard of living of th 
is below the standard in the North. Further th 
New England employers refuse to commit them 
this point, however, the situation becomes fu: 
plicated by the fact that the southern mill owners 4 
ing the policy of the New England association, 
Adams, secretary of the American Cotton M 
Association, in the Textile World for Febru a 
issue with the northern employers. He replies 
ment of Edmund Farnham Greene, president 
Greene & Company, operator of sixteen mills thre 
country, in an address to the National Wholesale 
Association in which Mr. Greene argued on tl 
above, that real wages in the southern mills are 
as high as those in the North. 

The situation is probably more serious for th 
of the South than those of the North, for as s 
England goes to a 54-hour week the south 
to be able to compete, will undoubtedly redoub 
against child labor laws and protective legisl 
improved standards that have come to the So 
war will vanish. It is the old story of pg 
different costs of production, such as the 
manufacturers have had to fight for a c en tu 
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xtile Eiifarniere of New 
le fields of quality and efficient manage- 
1 fou ugh they ivy long ‘excelled their southern competi- 
bc oth these directions. 
s is the second wage Paduetion for the New England 
Mtton mills in thirteen months. In January, 1921, a re- 
n of 224% per cent was made: Labor officials claim 
are not the only reductions which have occurred. 
lines have been reduced in wages because of changes 
changes in the method of operation and the like. 
rage wage in New Hampshire before the present 
bout $19 for a full week’s work. Weavers re- 
20 to $23, and apprentices but $6. However, dur- 
past year the workers averaged only twenty days’ 
month, with average earnings not of $19 but of 
60. Moreover, both mills employed only from 
to two-thirds of their workers. ‘The policy of the 
moskeag mill, it is said locally, is normally to keep 
e-third of its people unemployed. The pay is on 
ork basis, but as the worker is limited by the 
f the machine, the net result in earnings is prac- 
eck pay. By introducing the 54-hour week, the 
's point out, the reduction of earnings will amount 

O per cent. 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics show the cost of living 
een reduced 7 per cent within the past year. 

Rhode Island, where approximately 15,000 employes 
“labor claims that the average wage before the 20 
eduction was $16 a week, ranging from $12 for 
| labor to $32 or $33 for highly skilled operators. 
war the average wage was about $9. A study of 
of living is now being conducted, and those par- 
in it report that they believe it will conform to the 
ernment figures—70 per cent above the prices 


* Hampshire last summer there was a trade union 
ment on foot to introduce a 48-hour law in the legis- 
There was a general sentiment for it, and social 
rs believed there would be no difficulty in its passage. 
adviser to the Amoskeag mill, however, persuaded 
that such a law was but a waste of time and 
that it would clutter up the files with legal material 
ve have the 48-hour law in effect as it is.” The 
now see their mistake in being too trustful. 

thode Island, although the law permits the 54-hour 
of the mills had been on 48 hours. Bills asking 
8-hour week have been before the legislature for 
; and there are three before the present ses- 
efforts to get them out of committee have been 


busetts workers are probably waging a } Tosing fight, 
ic sentiment for a wage reduction is strong. ‘The 
hours in New Hampshire. and Rhode Island, on the 
and, promises to be a long struggle because the work- 
: they have public opinion on their side. Al- 
s causing much distress and the Amalgamated 
of America is collecting a relief fund on 
: ers and their families. 


1S in the northern, mill town are somewhat 
paratively than in the southern town, though 
res are The cio old buildings with old 


sents of the cotton mill. 
any one to find a com- 
thing is to stand 
are ¢ as bat as stoves.” 


Meantime the figures of the United . 


AR number of the companies have recently inaugurated 


personnel work. Sanitary conditions have been somewhat _ 


improved, and certain studies have been made looking to- 
ward the improvement of work conditions. In one of the 


mills just previous to the strike the personnel manager was _ 


asked to report on what could be done to improve the con- 
ditions of the younger workers. His chief recommendation 


Was to pay the men high enough wages to permit the 


mothers to stay at home with their children. 

This leads to the question: Why has the change in labor 
conditions been introduced just now? An officer of one of 
the companies which has made the wage reduction writes 
to the SURVEY: 

As to the basis of wage determination, it is today entirely on a 
basis of competition, as we are losing money on every yard of cloth 
manufactured. As far as the relation of the cost of living to our 
wages is concerned, with the proposed reduction of 20 per cent and 
the increase in hours, our workers in our New Hampshire plant 
which is closed on account of the strike would have been earning 
on an average of 76 per cent more than in 1914, while the cost of 
living according to reliable figures is slightly over 60 per cent 
above 1914. We accordingly felt the necessity of reducing wages 
20 per cent and we increased hours for the reason that we thought 
the workers would want the opportunity of earning more money, 
and because the increase in hours reduced costs so that we would 
lose less money per yard of cloth manufactured. 

As to the ability of the worker to produce eficiently over a 54- 
hour week, exhaustive studies have been made regarding the reduc- 
tion in output when the change from 54 to 48 was made, and not 
only do the reports of investigators show a decrease in output almost 
in the same proportion as the decrease in hours, but our records 
also show practically the same thing. } 

Thus, following the higher standards brought about un- 
der war conditions, the employers, by their own statement, 
are asking the workers to return to a wage which is 4 per 
cent below the standard of living of 1914 and to make up 
for their loss in part by working longer hours. 


Railway Councils 


N agreement which may be of far-reaching signifi- 

cance was signed last month between the British 

railway companies and the three great unions of 
railway employes. It establishes for each company five 
sectional joint councils, made up each of twelve workers’ 
and twelve employers’ representatives. © The councils are 
elected respectively by station masters, goods agents, cleri- 
cal staff and other leading officials; engine drivers, firemen, 
electric train motor men and others working with them; 
signalmen, guards, porters, and others about the stations; 


' goods carriers and cartage staffs; workers on the permanent 


way and about the lines. 

The councils will begin work after April 3. Of the 
subjects laid down for discussion, three bear directly on the 
interests of the workers and two on the prosperity of the 
undertaking as a whole: 
agreements for wages, hours and conditions of service; 
modes of engaging and ending service, promotions and discipline; 
welfare work; 
improvements in operating the lines; 


= 


cooperation in developing business, increasing efficiency and pro- ~~ 


moting economy. 
Co-Partnership, an organ of labor copartnership which is 
among the principal advocates of the joint council procedure 


as a preliminary to even closer economic partnership. be- 


tween capital and labor, says of this agreement: 
It.is no exaggeration to describe the ratification of such an agree- 


ment as an entire change in the policies both of railway manage- 


ment and railway labor. . It is a victory for statesmanship in 
the ranks of labor over theorism. It implies that the attention of 
the workers and their leaders will be engrossed in consideration 


of internal-developments and improvements of each railway system. » 


That spells reform. The previous policy of agitating and fighting 


for a great scheme of nationalization meant revolution. 


The article points out that the full advantage of this 


cooperation cannot be achieved without a participation of 
labor in the profits of the railways. 


_ or Iowa or a host of other colleges. 
merry, serious lot of girls with a zest for fun and hard work. 


with a student hostess presided at a table. 


The Vor Pon? 


O be. sure, I found some bobbed heads at Vassar, 


ing to building. But as one of the trustees of the 
boleee remarked to me, What does bobbed hair matter if 
the girls haven’t bobbed brains? ‘Though the college is set 
on a hill with a character of building and campus and an 
atmosphere and charm which individualize it, the students 
seemed little different from those at Wellesley or Elmira 
They are a normal, 


Like the young generation everywhere in America, they are 
keen to cast a roguish shaft of satire at the ean and 
prudery of their spinster sisters. 

Even the solemn occasion in which I had come to narbiel 


pate—namely, an all-day vocational conference—displayed 
the happy side of the students. ‘The vocational conference 


is like other college conferences. It is an annual affair, run 
by the students themselves, designed to give the girls a clear 


idea of various fields of work so that they ‘“‘ may more intelli- 
LAE gently choose their own vocations and make a wise selection 


of course in college to help them in any given line.’”’ Early 
in the year the students decided just what subjects they 


‘wanted to have discussed, and a student chairman for the 


conference was chosen. 

The conference began at 8:30 in the morning and was 
conducted on class schedule until late in the afternoon. 
There were ten speakers, dealing with the following sub- 
jects: banking, psychology, advertising, teaching, music, sec- 
retarial work, medicine, interior decoration, social service, 
journalism, industrial mathematics and physical education. 

Each speaker had an hour in which to present his subject 


—two talks were given in separate rooms at the same time— 


and then an additional hour was given over to conferences 
with individual students. At noon a special vocational 
luncheon was held in Josselyn Hall. Each speaker jointly 
‘Those students 
who signified their interest in certain vocations on a question- 
naire sent out in the fall were invited to sit at these special 


‘tables. Burges Johnson, of the faculty, caught, it seemed to me, 


the spirit of the whole thing in a clever speech in which he 
made an ardent plea for idealism as well as practical judg- 
ment in the choosing of a life career. Some bits of light 
verse on the conference, contributed by students, reflected the 
tendency of the present college girl to make employment 


rhyme with enjoyment and test with jest: 


WHAT AND How 


Jack of All Trades, 
Master of None; 

Some salaries they get, 
Just like fun! 


They've got to develop 
A specialty. 

Show me my calling 
And you'll satisfy me. 


- DILEMMA 
I haven’t got a single bent 
For music, teaching, art; 
I don’t know what I want to be 
Yet I want to do my part. 


I couldn’t bear to idly loaf, 
To seem a parasite, 
I must find a vocation, 
If it’s scrubbing floors at night. 


A college education’s 
S’posed to make one fit to earn; 
But somehow I don’t see the way 
To apply the things I learn. 


imagist verse or infant feeding or Grandhi, as you 


and many flopping goloshes that slosh-sloshed as Illustrating this many-sidedness, one finds in the Vassar 


the girls hurried across the quadrangle from build- 


ories and their work tested out by the challe 


‘some pretty clear thinking as to the kind of work, in 


“With it a I fou hee hel were a straight-t 
Lebwd: who asked rather searching questions upon 
the pressing problems of the day. They could 


cellany News, opposite the statement that Scott Nearin: 
speak on Solutions of Unemployment under the auspt 
the Political Association and the Socialist Club, th 
nouncement of a recital by Serge Rachmaninoff, and ne} 
a column of rollicking jokes. 


The table discussions were particularly timidation gq 
at the social service table had evidently been thoro} 
grounded in political science and applied sociology. ‘ 
knew labor probléms and socialism as well as the theo 
family case work. It would prove an invigorating 
ence for many social service executives to have their pe 


questions of such a group—a group not yet harness- 
to the routine jobs in social work or bedraggled by han 
too many cases. ‘‘ Suppose you come from a hidebound 
satisfied community,” queried one girl, “just how are 
going to get social work into it?” “I did playground } 
in a large city last summer,” added another. “ It was ¥ 
while, of course, but it didn’t seem to me that we rez 
into the back alleys.” “Is there going to be any oppor 
for college girls to become policewomen?” asked a t 
“‘T want to get into medica] social work,” stated still ano B | 
“must I first take up nursing?” So throughout the lun 
there was a rapid interchange of questions and answ: 
Following the group discussion of social work at 
some three or four hundred were present, conferences 
held with individual students. These were an index 1 
current thinking in colleges about social work. Pro! 
to be sure, the students at Vassar, owing to its nearn 
New York and the large number of graduates who 
entered social work, are more familiar with its vario 
than those in other colleges not so favorably situated. 
questions indicated that this select group, at least, h 


which they wished to do. It was visiting teaching, 
an institution for children, settlement -work. The: 
however, a lack of definiteness as to the nature and th 
cations of a specific job. With this there was a d 
know concretely about this or that type of work. 

“Tell me which settlement is the best in Philadelp! 
asked one of the girls with whom I talked. “ Wh 
I find there?” ‘There was also ignorance of how 
into a particular field. ‘“ But do I need more trai 
ar was the insistent question. “And where ca 
itt ‘ 

There, was also a keen wish among them amo 
most to a hunger, to know of some one in their 
munities with whom they might discuss the oppor 
social work and their approach to them. As I 
name after name of social workers in various cities 
myself unconsciously discriminating between people 
standing on the basis of their professional unselfis 
recalled the remark made to me not long ago b 
executive in New York: “ One of the best favors 
do me is to keep people away from me.” I didn’ 
name to any one. 

With the wish to serve, I found also among t 
a desire to make their own peculiar abilities count 
most. ‘‘I am tremendously interested in psychology 
one girl. “Is such interest of value in social 
so, just where? 4 } Py 

I came away with an elated sense of the richne 
own job. I say, therefore, to the jaded and ¢ 
and harassed social worker: “Go to the college 
catch again the sheer, creative joy of what we - 


Paut L, E 
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OAL “operators in Ww est Virginia who have long 
jad joint agreements with the United Mine Work- 
s of America are now trying to break its power. 
hey are doing this at a time when agreements 
the union and operators throughout the country are 
expire, as they do on March 31, and the nation 
t the failure of the two parties to come together 
ult in a tremendous strike. They are doing it, more- 
t the height of idleness in the mines, when many men, 
Mito the shutting down of the plants, are hungry and 
iless. [hese operators are carrying the fight against the 
to fields heretofore organized, and are thus lining 
up with the non-union forces of West Virginia 
rt to strangle this union. If they are successful, 
d labor among the miners in that state may be driven 
et channels and compelled to work in clandestine 


New River field, in which there are one hundred 
leteen mines in parts of several counties, a petition is 
irculated among the men. One form of this petition 
awn up in the office of the New River Coal Operators’ 
ation. It was prepared in large numbers in that office 
‘ibuted among the coal-mining companies in the field. 
e past few weeks these companies, most of which 
| shut down completely, have been seeing to it that 
tition was called to the attention of their employes. 
ts the company to take those men who sign it back 
as “ individual employes” and at the wages in effect 
eptember 1, 1919. ‘The significance of the phrase 
1 employes ” lies in the fact that men who seek 
that term automatically repudiate their affiliation 
inion. At one mine the petition is said to have 
from house to house by the mine foreman, the 
n and the bookkeeper for the company. When the 
gned, is thus returned to the companies, it places 
the position of having initiated the repudiation. 
nothing about it to indicate the method of its origin. 
erable number of men at many mines have signed 
ion and the mines have re-opened, Nine or ten 
e union have given up their charters. 

count was given to me by an official of the New 
oal Operators’ Association; I have just returned 
isit to that field. He added that the action of the 
_ was taken after the men at a single mine 
d to be taken back to work, volunteering to give 
ir union membership if need be. The New River 
erators’ Association has had joint agreements with 
‘Mine Workers of America since 1915; its present 
It expires “March 31. The official mentioned said 
irged, at an executive meeting of the same 
tition distributed should be entirely ‘legal ” 
‘here is no union’ in this field now,” he said. 
> week came news that four men had been 
a gun fight precipitated by the re-opening of a 
10ther part of the state on an open-shop basis. 
irginia is getting ready to “keep the nation from 
q industry from rotting ” in the event of a strike. 
1€ Petition used by one company: 
; CONSOLIDATED CoAL CoMPANY: 


, employes of Nos. 4 and 3 mines, hereby 
permit us to return to work as individual employes 
tanding we are to be paid the rates for pick and 
2 g and ay labor that were paid previous to September 


New River field have worked only a 
since January 1, 1921. It is literally 
s of miners and their families have sat 
Rxiperies has sunk at times to 
utput. Families have gone 


“4 a 


+ 
01 Sp O 


without adequate food and clothing. 


shut down entirely in the last three months of 1921,” 


have clung to their union charters. 
monly been served with ‘house notices,” i. 


is the sign of discharge. 
mines or more. 
at this time are being blacklisted. 


‘The house notice is an interesting document. 


certain number of days. 


Mr. 
Warden, 


West Virginia. 


% 


Dear sir: I only give you until the seventh of this month to get 
\ If. they are not out by 
that time I will have to throw them out, as I have people working 


your household goods out of our house. 


Will expect you to act at once. 


for us wanting the house. 
p Yours truly, 


This notice was dated February 1, so that the miner had 
seven days in which to get another job. Actual evictions 
following the sending of these notices were held up, and 
have not been made, owing to the public statement of Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis that distress would be likely to follow 
the putting of families out into the snow and his appeal to 


the coal companies to withhold evictions. 


A number of coal companies, as the vice-chairman of a 
local Red Cross chapter told me, have opposed giving unem- 
ployment relief to the families of men who refused to give 
up their union affiliation in order to be taken back to work. 

The union in West Virginia is, to all appearances, under 
severe attack. The same methods that have been pursued 
in the New River field may be tried, it is said, in the Kana- 
wha field, where suffering has been acute also. Many operat- 
ors do not conceal their intention to destroy the United Mine 
They regard it as a self- 

Already more than one 
thousand six hundred indictments by grand juries have grown 
armed march”’ last fall of miners from union 
Perhaps a thousand men have 
been actually arrested. Jails have been crowded and if even 
a large percentage of the men to be tried should be found 
guilty, it is difficult to see where the state will confine its 


Workers in that state if possible. 
seeking and criminal organization. 


out of the “ 
fields toward Logan County. 


offenders. Many of the indictments are for “ insurrection.” 


An official of the state declared recently that there was not 
enough money in the state treasury to carry through the trials 
of all the men against whom charges have been found. Many 

trea- 
because of alleged participation in the march; among 
these are C. F, Keeney, William Petry and Fred Mooney, 
officers of District 29, and Dan Blizzard, president of Sub- 
The backbone of the organ- 


of the leaders of the union are under indictment for 
” 
son, 


District 2 of the same district. 
ization rests, so to speak, under criminal charges. 


The direction of West Virginia’s industrial conflict is 
likely to be determined largely within the next few months. 
It is hardly possible to feel that peace forms a large element 


in the prospect. Winturop D. LANE. 


[See Miners in Dis- 
tress, the SurvEy for February 18, page 786.] It is com- 
mon report in coal-mining circles that some companies closed 
down toward the end of last year in order to make the 
depression more severe and bring the men to their knees. 
“Between ninety-four and ninety-eight mines in this seh 
sal 
the official of the New River Coal Operators’ Association. 
At many of the mines where enough men have gone back 
to enable operations to be resumed a few have refused. 
‘These, ranging in number from two or three to thirty-five, 
They have quite com- 
€., notices to 
vacate the company-owned premises occupied by them. ‘This 
‘These men have tried to get work 
elsewhere, at mines that were running, and have met great 
difficulty. Some of them say they have applied at twenty 
They say their names have barred them. 
They are convinced that men who are standing by the union 


Usually it 
is phrased in business-like language and merely informs the 
miner-occupant that he must vacate the premises within a 
Occasionally it is more suggestive. 
Here is one shown to me by a miner who had just received it: 


HERE are today, in nine of the chief prisons of. 


Belgium, anthropological laboratories under the 

direction of specialists in criminal psychiatry, the 

establishment of which has put into practice the 
decisions of the recent congresses devoted to criminal anthro- 
pology and penitentiary science. ‘The Congress of Legal 
Medicine lately held at Brussels passed a number of resolu- 
tions which, if adopted, will make the penal laws of that 
country among the most advanced in Europe. 

In 1907, under the impulse of modern scientific theories, a 
laboratory of penitentiary anthropology was started in the 
prison at Brussels. ‘The term ‘“‘ anthropology ”’ is here used in 
its most general sense. It comprehends all the vital actiy- 
ities of man, which are studied successively in the course of 
the examination of delinquents. Until 1920 the object of the 


examination and observation of convicts was only to acquire 


accurate criminal, sociological and anthropological data of 
the delinquents of Belgium. Since that time the anthropo- 
logical examination has become the starting point for various 
therapeutic measures. Some of these measures have been 
legal; others have led to modifications in the penal system it- 
self, adapting it to the biological and psychiatrical individ- 
ualities of the delinquents. 

Thus, at Brussels, there was carried on a practical experi- 
ment as to the usefulness of research in criminal anthropol- 
ogy in the prisons. After ten years the proof seemed conclu- 
sive, and M. Vandervelde, the minister of justice, decided to 
extend to all the prisons of Belgium the system of anthropo- 
logical laboratories, and empowered the psychiatrists in 
charge to direct the penal treatment of the inmates, The 
observation of delinquents is now characterized by the 


method, the exactness and the eclecticism which are the 


bases of science. 

In connection with each of the nine laboratories are sev- 
eral less important prisons which are thus assured of anthro- 
pological service. In order to facilitate the examination of 
the prisoners who are mentally affected there have also been 
added to each of the main prisons a psychiatric annex for 
convicts who should not be kept in prison—that is, for those 
who are either mentally deranged or suspected of being so; 
drug fiends, for example—and an annex for abnormals of all 
kinds, especially ‘‘ irresponsibles.”’ 

The aim of the penal anthropological service is to create 
with the least possible delay a series of special therapeutic 
establishments. It has now been decided to start a special 
psychiatric section for epileptics, an agricultural division for 
those mentally defective, and a penal sanatorium for the 
tuberculous. Later there will be set up a hospital and penal 
home for old, infirm, or incurable prisoners; a prison asylum 
for nervous cases and abnormals of all kinds; a prison asylum 
for alcoholics and drug fiends; an establishment for the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases; and a group of prisons with strict 
regime for habitual criminals, so that the other prisons may 
be relieved of these recedevists, and the cost of their mainte- 
nance be reduced. 

The organization of these special therapeutic annexes will 
leave the prisons themselves for incoming prisoners and for 
normal convicts who are capable of working and becoming 
useful members of society, It will therefore be possible to 
concentrate, on the inmates who are most interesting and 
important from the social point of view, the educational and 
moral activities of the directors, the doctors, the institute 
chaplains and certain other employes of the penal institutions. 

By ministerial decree of June 10, 1920, all first offenders 


“Prison Rene in Tore” 
I. Belgium 
By F. Delbastée 


undergoing a sentence of not less than three months ayy 


_ treatment of the prisoners while in the penitentiary, 


- scientifically organized group all questions relating § 


recedivists must be examined in the laboratories and B 


jected to the anthropological treatment. The examin: 
the prisoners follows a questionnaire that is the san 
prisons. ' . 

After examination at the labbeavaniee! prisoners are 
back to their original. prisons with the data of their | 
inations and anthropological reports outlining broadly 
penal treatment. % 

The anthropological report, which broadly outl; 


first to the director of the prison, who in turn transmit 
the different members of the personnel whom it ¢ 
from either an administrative or legal point of view. 
all meet at a weekly conference presided over by the 
of the prison. The anthropological specialists prese 
statements and develop their findings and proposals 
treatment of the convicts, and the course to be pu ‘ 
decided upon by common agreement. 


N order.to maintain uniform methods of observa 

of treatment, the anthropological service is in chat 
the medical director of the central laboratory at Bru 
present Dr. Vernock. It is in this laboratory that the 
pological data of the ex-convicts are filed. There, al: 
important library where periodicals on general and ¢ 
anthropology, psychiatry, neurology, and the like ar 
found. These periodicals are sent in turn to the labora’ 
in the provinces. The penitentiary museum, which ¥ 
tablished about-ten years ago, in connection with th 
at Brussels, is certain to develop greatly in the futu 

The director of the anthropological penal service is 
by an advisory committee of four members. This comp 
has among its functions the scientific control not only 6 
anthropological penal service, but also of various bra 
of medicine, hygiene and psychiatry, as well as the © 
ization of the personnel, ‘Thus there are confided | 


treatment of the prisoners. Among the subjects whic 7 
lately engaged the attention of the advisory committee: 


The organization of the work among the prisoners, 
establishment of two prison schools for deleaeniale between 
and twenty years of age. 


The organization of courses of practical medicine and’h 
all the prisons. This has been established since April, 


The organization of psychiatric wards for defectives i in| th 
prisons, in addition to those already existing. a 


The organization of special medical services for disease 
eyes, ears, nose and throat; dental clinics; treatment of sy 
surgical service, with a room for operations and surgical ¢ 


The organization of wards for anemic and tuberculot s | 


These reforms in the anthropological treatm 
oners are the outcome of a congress which has rec 
held at Brussels, ; 

It is impossible as yet to judge of the advantages 0 
of these reforms or to attempt to say in what deg 
against crime and recidivism has been strengther 
whatever the outcome, it is certain that this thor 
reform of the penitentiary system of Belgium 1 
three ends of which the gain to society seems. to 
erable: 

It concentrates especially on the occasional deling 
normal and amenable to the moral and educational 
the prison and who can be returned to society, not « 
conscientious citizens, but capable of leading reg 
lives through the exercise of regular occupations. 


es and bhcsuae of the body 
he time a crime is com- 
tific thoroughness the exact 
. It is not a question, it is 
essary to add, of removing from the sentence its character 
on and repression, but of adapting it to the intelligence 
al constitution of those who must undergo it. 
shes the proof, through experimental methods of undoubted 
the incurability of a large number of habitual crim- 
stifies the measure of segregation, whether for a long 
Ente 6: 2c cepreavenscs: of the researches of criminal 


an of our penitcotaes system brings about the 
ult of helping to make good citizens out of amenable 
to ameliorate the condition of the abnormal ones, 
sure the segregation of the habitual criminals, the 
ill be better fitted than in the past, it would seem, 
its role in the preservation of society. 
-form of Belgium’s penitentiary system has not. only 
pied anthropologists, but it has also impressed the 
rld, which up to now has been faithful to its policy 
ion and the rigorous application of the law. Hol- 
prosecuting attorney at Brussels, claims that the 
y has not undergone an evolution similar to that 
sdico-mental science and prophesies a corresponding 
of the articles of the code of criminal procedure. 
Belgian penal law does not recognize abnormals. 
clusively on the theory of individual responsibility, 
s a judge to decide whether the culprit is “ guilty ” 
arge which is made against him, and whether the 
which the judge pronounces is proportioned to the 
of that guilt. To escape punishment, the accused 
-in a state of total mental incapacity when commit- 
_ (Art. 71 of the Penal Code.) In this case the 
e€ qidee ceases. He cannot impose the penalties of 
cause the culprit is not ‘ “responsible.” 
nen the duty of the minister of justice to decide, if 
ecessary, the classification of the accused, and this 


Peace A Voice from 
oe ass : By William 


‘some nde: aad: out oat 

ount loafing hobo, just slipped up here from the 
: me . a hand-out of coffee and maybe a handful of 
n, TH tell you the reason Yr m hanging ’round here 
be 


* 


pi could? Don’t you think it. I’ve 


Sik E 
m “sesh and ota and drifting around 


* 


You're going? 
__ word that you send. 


. meant to offend. 


d os a 8 


_ “Sober, industrious, honest ” 


* 
Here, take it—the number. 


talked kind of rough when I saw you. 


‘It’s just that a feller gets nutty, shoving around in a mob. 
long. There'll be nothing the matter, if I find some 


category once determined, the minister has no further respon- 

sibility toward him. ihe criminal, once classified as insane, 

is subjected to the same régime as the non-criminal insane, 

and if the doctor of the asylum declares him to be cured he is 

at once set free. In this manner murderers have been set 

at liberty after only a few months in an asylum. If the law Wi 
has protected the insane criminal from the action of the © 
judge, it has taken no effective measures to protect sont 
against the criminal. 

The situation is even more serious when it concerns per- 
sons who while not insane yet are not normal. The science 
cf psychiatry puts them in a multitude of categories. But 
for all these unfortunates the judge, who must determine the 
degree of their culpability, can apply no attenuating circum- 
stances due to their lack of responsibility, and he cannot im- 
pose a less severe punishment than that which they would 
undergo had they been normal. So these unfortunates, who 
ought to be taken care of and educated, are sent to prison for 
brief terms and, far from being cured by their eg hie are 
often rendered more dangerous. 

Because of these considerations, re-enforced i startling 
examples, M. Holvoet has formulated the following series of 
new legal proposals: From the moment that the abnormal 
delinquent becomes in the eyes of the law a patient and is 
placed as such under observation in the psychiatric ward of a 
prison, he is to be freed from all repression in the penal sense 
of the word, and his liberation is subordinated to an adminis- 
trative decision. A council composed of a magistrate, a 
provincial delegate and a doctor shall pass on the question of 
whether the culprit shall be set at liberty or committed to a 
special establishment. Requests to be set at liberty, once 
refused, may not be renewed for six months thereafter. 

The adoption of these proposals will introduce into the 
penal code of Belgium the principle of the indeterminate sen- 
tence and will bring about a radical change which will prob- 
ably be the subject of much discussion, 


the Bread Line 
H. Matthews 


Would I hold a job if I got it? Say, move up here under . 
the light, 

I'll show you the ref’rence they gave me; it’ll answer that 
question right: 

—that’s what they said of my 


work— : Mp 
“Has worked for us three years steady’”—do you think 
that sounds like a shirk? : 


"om 

Getting seedier each day. Don’t I know it? 
have to live on the pawn 

It’s the best that you say goodbye to; that’s where the 
others are gone. ft 

I’m down to a couple of dollars, it’s all I have to my 
name. 

I’m just a hoping ’twill hold me, till there comes a turn in 
the game. 


* 


When you 


* 
Pll get any 


It ain’t that I 


and skill? 


Leaves from an Architect’s Diary 
1. Many Hands and No Skill 


EH A MES 
Crossing the park in the early morning just as the 
policeman is shooing out those who use it for their 
~ night’ s lodging. Observing how the number has been 
increasing all through the summer. Much talk about unem- 
ployment in the papers. 
Sept. 3 

More talk about unemployment. 

But not much change in conditions upon building under 
erection. 
really skilled workmen in many of the building trades. In 
the park one is faced with the fact of unemployment; upon 
buildings under construction with the fact that there is a 
very real shortage of skilled workmen. 

Sept. Io ; 

Discussing unemployment and shortage Af skilled. work- 
men with my acquaintances. Among architects, opinion pre- 
vails that unemployment is due to high wages. And as to 
the shortage of skilled workmen—what has one reason to ex- 
pect under trade union regulations and attitude of trade 
unionists toward apprenticeship? Uniform wages? How 
are you going to stimulate the development of proficiency 
Pretty well agreed that trade unionism makes 
for the decay of workmanship and the arts of’ building. 
Among painters, sculptors, decorators, dilletanti and patrons 
of art, similar opinion prevails. Obvious that “as a matter 
of principle” spirit of union is incompatible with spirit of 
art. A thoroughly distasteful subject—and it is such a pity. 
Sept. I1 

At the club near a group of the older generation disposing 
of questions of vital importance. Unemployment, attitude 
of workmen, unionism and the open shop—all examined. 
Ils of industry charged directly to unionism. |Alien notion 
has got to be uprooted. 


ALKING about industrial conditions with contractors 

and material men, who see situation at close range. No 
shadows across their conclusion; present ills of industry— 
unemployment, lack of skill, and what not, due to the atti- 
tude and practices of trade unionists. Already rid of the 
closed shop—no doubt about it. _ 

How unanimous are those.I meet! Individual opinions 
merge into a strong current which readily floats press—legis- 
lative bodies—judiciary—the state. 

Sept: 15 

Returning from a building operation which has been going 
on all summer in a little village “ up state.” Recalling pre- 
vious visits; trying to reconcile industrial conditions in vil- 
lage with those in great industrial centers. Wondering what 
bearing conditions in village have upon what my friends say 


_concerning responsibility for what’s wrong with the building 


business. 

Over against the facts of unemployment witnessed in the 
park stands another fact: I have had great difficulty in secur- 
ing any one, skilled or unskilled, te do a small piece of work 
in the up state village. Progress has been frightfully slow. 


I had engaged the best that the village and the adjacent area 


afforded. Yet the work of mason and plasterer was crude. 
Carpentry was a matter of using dull tools clumsily. Most 
painstaking explanation resulted in the work falling short 
of the mark by a very wide margin. 

Knew these workmen intimately; they were not indiffer- 
ent; wanted to execute the work properly. In a way, they 
took pride in what they were doing; but the work was not 
well done. 


But such had not always been the case. I can recall 


that work which reveals skill, inventiveness and suren 


Plenty. of “labor”; but difficulty in securing 
with the building business originates in the outlo 


- more than 60 per cent of the year even in “‘ normal ” 


when the villagers were wont to boast of the skill of 
workmen. I can also recall the last of those whom 
ried the workmanlike traditions of an earlier day. Ay 
their work and the work of those who preceded there ili 
evidence in abundance. The contrast between the wep 
that day and of today is startling. The best in the sumne 
1921 ‘hardly touched the average a century ago. 


touch stands the werk of today, clumsily executed and. 
So I-am not certain, as are my friends, that what’s } 


action of trade unions. For the outstanding charact 
of the situation as revealed upon building operation 
city, where the work is carried on under the influen 
trade union point of view, are remarkably like those 
upon building operations in villages where there are n 
and where unionism has found no very fertile soil i in 
to grow.. 


F what differences there may be this must be all 
In the small villages the skilled workman has_ 
peared, if we set as a standard that’ which obtained : 
tury ago. He is disappearing in the city. In the city | 
are still to be found a few, though feeble, agencies | 
toward the training of young men. In the small v 
one finds no agencies—no opportunities whatsoeve 
with a mechanical turn of mind tinker Ford cars an 
jobs. Apparently no one in the small village gives th 
to building well. And when one comes to think of i 
ing well concerns but a very, very few of those who 
the buildings which go to swell and congest our 2 
overcrowded cities. 
Sept. 17 
Talking to an architect from Philadelphia. He t 
that there are practically no apprentices coming in. 
is serious. Discussing to what extent this may be q 
trade union. practices, and to what extent to the c 
that workmen in building trades rarely find work to 


No skilled workmen can now be recruited from the 
No longer made there. Not many likely to come 
Europe where they say workmanship is also on the ¢ 
Where are we going to secure our skilled workmen 
Sept. 18 

My friends must have worked out their popular th 
strictly in accordance with their preferences. For ce 
the popular theory, which runs to the effect that 
wrong is due to trade unionism, does not square V 
facts as clearly revealed in our villages. 

But I want to know. Why, in our villages, 2 
no longer to be found workmen with the outlook, - 
and mechanical dexterity which I associate with Le 
kins, Joe Madison or Caleb Hall, who were the last 
kind? Why, in the small villages, are there no yo 
being thoroughly trained to carry on the work of the 
trades? It is important that we know. : 

For I think that the answer would cover much mort 
the question. It would likely reveal how it is that 
union practices, the decay of apprenticeship and 
pearance of skilled workmen in our villages are 
quences of our having assumed that business traffic is 
same as materially productive work. And—who 
maybe those particular trade union practices, w 
friends so greatly deplore, would turn out upon ex: 
to be merely big business methods applied to wor 


Freperick L. Aci 
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4 HE Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
_ Armament has adjourned with a series of treaties 
and peace pacts to its credit and to the credit of 
the world. In closing the deliberations of the con- 
and in presenting its results to the Senate, President 
g expressed the belief that the work of the confer- 
to be a permanent contribution to civilization, 
eginning of a new era for the race.” ‘The day 
etitive militarism is past. We shall build now for 
operative days of peace.” 
‘shall we? No one will be able to answer this ques- 
il the leaders and directors of our education shall 
been heard from. Will the spirit of this cooperative 
f peace be able to make its way into the counsels of 
educators? Into the organization and teaching of our 
Into the mental attitudes of the rising genera- 
What chance has the spirit of peace in a world 
till educates its children in the attitudes and atmo- 
f war? The problem having been faced by the 
statesmen of the world becomes now the inescap- 
-oblem of the educational statesmen of the nations. 
will they do with it? . 
dispatches tell us that leading citizens of Minne- 
re petitioning the school board of that city to elim- 
litary drill from the schools. Within the past two 
a resolution providing for this was defeated by the 
board. Some weeks ago the Teachers’ Union of 
d, Oregon, passed a resolution opposing military 
gin public high schools. Many schools over the 
have boasted of their “splendid work in military 
ng.” What will they now do with this part of their 
mn? The spirit of America is moving toward the 
ative arts of peace.” Should any school insist upon 
g its military training in opposition to these positive 
ments? ‘The question is extremely important. 
there is a still more important question before the 
- It is the question of the control of our emotions. 
ough all our human history, our emotions and especially 
emotions of our youth have been primarily under the 
of the makers of war. Banners fluttering, bril- 
colored flags waving, martial music, prancing horses, 
caparisoned,” riders sitting gallantly erect, the sun 
i from thousands of helmets and lances, or guns and 
: Who has been able to resist these things? “ They 
in the throat,” says Kipling. 
try has glorified this militaristic control of our emo- 


ail once more to the banner of battle unrolled . . . 

many a darkness into the light shall leap 

shine in the sudden making of splendid names . . . 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire! 

manship has counted upon it, and played with it 
ully. Recent revelations show one special aspect of 


rom Troy, and the peaks of Samothrace 
and all the marvellous ships in the harbor 
14, Gallipoli. Grosset & Dunlap. 
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savagery, and glow and are gentle, and the © 
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armament Affect our Education? 


are transfigured. The land of Lemnos was beautiful with 


flowers at that season, in the brief Aegean spring, and to 


seawards always, in the bay, were the ships, more ships, 
perhaps, than any port of modern times has known; they 
seemed like half the ships of the world. 4 Now 
in all that city of ships the getting of the anchors 
began. Ship after ship, crammed with soldiers, moved 
slowly out of harbor, in the lovely day, and felt again the 
heave of the sea. No such gathering of fine ships has ever 
been seen upon this earth, and the beauty and exaltation 
of the youth upon them made them like sacred things as 


‘they moved away. All the thousands of men aboard them 


gathered on deck to see, till each rail was thronged. These 
men had come from all parts of the British world, from 
Africa, Australia, Canada, India the mother country, New 
Zealand and remote islands in the sea. They had said good- 
bye to home that they might offer their lives in the cause 
we stand for. . But as they moved out these things 
were but the end they asked, the reward they had come 
for, the unseen cross upon the breast. All that they felt 
was a gladness of exultation that their young courage was 
to be used. They went like kings in a pageant to the im- 
minent death. 

“As they passed from the moorings to the man-of-war 
anchorage on their way to the sea, their feeling that they 
had done with life and were going to something new welled 
up in those battalions; they cheered and cheered till the 
harbor rang with cheering. As each ship crammed with 
soldiers drew near the battleships, the men swung their 
caps and cheered again, and the sailors answered, and the 
noise of cheering swelled, and the men in the ships not yet 
moving joined in, and the men ashore, till all the life in 
the harbor was giving thanks that it could go to the death 
rejoicing. + 


That is the way youth went to its death. Meanwhile, 


what were the statesmen, at home, in London, doing with 
this divine “eagerness of youth to die”? Graham Wallas 
has told us.’ Winston Churchill called the attack on the 
Dardanelles “a legitimate gamble.” The plans for this 
“gamble” were under discussion for some weeks. The 
politicians and the military leaders could not get together: 
“Lord Crewe and Lord Haldane agreed that ‘ the political 
members of the committee did too much of the talking, 
and the expert members as a rule too little.’ Sir James 
Murray said, ‘I sometimes left the War Council with a 
very indistinct idea of any decision having been arrived at 
at all,’ There was a moment of intense conflict 
on the day of the final decision, when Lord Fisher ’rose 
from his seat with the intention of intimating his 
intention to resign,’ and Lord Kitchener ‘at the same time 
rose from his seat, and, before Lord Fisher could leave 
the room, had some private conversation with him at the 
window. Eventually, according to a note made by Lord 
Fisher at the time, the latter reluctantly.gave way to Lord 
Kitchener’s entreaty and resumed his seat.’ 

“.. . Lord Fisher, for instance, gave an account of 
his own state of mind while he was both estimating the 
chances of a naval attack and deciding whether he should 
acquiesce in the proposal to undertake it; and other wit- 
nesses gave their own impressions of Lord Fisher’s state of 
mind. It was, one gathers, rather one of growing emo- 
tional discomfort than one of growing clearness in thought 
and will. 


?Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage. Yale University Press. 


He described himself as ‘instinctively against’ 


_. flags flying high? 


ae aan attack: and Mas “Churchill wad: Pe 


see that Lord Fisher, was increasingly worried about the 
Dardanelles situation.’ Lord Kitchener's opposition to the 
employment of soldiers in the attack ‘ underwent a con- 
siderable change,’ and by March 3, 1915, ‘ had apparently 
weakened.’ The argument about our prestige in the East 

“grew in importance,’ and General Caldwell is quoted as 

saying, with regard to a later stage in the expedition, that 
“we drifted into the big military attack.’ ” 

And so thousands of England’s youth “ went like kings 
in a pageant to the imminent death,” while statesmen drifted 
and talked about “ our prestige in the East.’’ . But Mase- 
field got his chance to write an epic of Youth Cheering the 


Approach of Death. And school boys will read that epic! 


What will it do with their minds, their emotions, their 
wills? 

If we assume, with President Harding, that the reign of 
the militarist is ended, what is to become of our emotions, 
and the emotions of our young people? We can sink our 
battleships, dismantle our forts, destroy our arsenals, beat 
our swords into plowshares and our spears into pruning- 
hooks. ‘Thus we can get rid of the things that mean war. 

But what shall we do with our engineering minds—minds 
that have played with the great machineries of war? What 
shall we do with our war-time and war-like emotions? With 
the feet that fall so easily into the military march? What 
shall we do with the military march, itself? And with the 
What shall we do with the throat that 
still feels a catch as the band plays and the flag goes by? 
Shall the heightening of the pulse when the drums beat and 
the bugles blow be considered evidence of treason to the 
day of peace? What will become of the generations of 
youth who will go no more, on memorial days, to shrines of 
heroes to hear great oratory tell of splendid deeds in the 
“times that tried men’s souls”? Shall we destroy all me- 
morials of war from the face of the earth, along with the 
“tools of war? Shall we forbid all heroic tales, all memora- 
ble occasions? Shall we re-edit our books, our songs, our 
folk-lore? 

The past has been filled with shames, brutal, sordid, un- 

speakable. But humanity cannot live in a vacuum. At lest 
youth cannot. War has released hatreds, treasons, murders, 
abominable deaths. But what shall take its place? War 
is activity: Youth can engage in war! But peace is a nega- 
tive state: No one can engage in peace! How shall the 
age of peace be employed? What will it offer to the youth 
of the world more beautiful, nobler, worthier than war, to 
release their souls, to engage their undying energies, to mold 
their passions and loves, to make them feel like kings in a 
pageant? 
_ We can hire blacksmiths to beat our swords into plow- 
shares; but will that make plowing seem worth while? We 
can turn our spears into pruning-hooks; but has any poet 
written a sonnet to the pruning-hook? It is easy to take away; 
but taking away leaves a hole. Jane Addams tells of a 
young woman who wanted a chance to express her sense of 
religious obligation. She asked the minister for help. He 
suggested that she put fresh flowers on the pulpit every 
Sunday! 

The problem is primarily educational, in a broad way. 


_ There has never been much room for emotion in the schools, 


except the sort that grows on poems of militaristic patriotism. 
_ Children’s own hopes, feelings, affections have been shy in 
_. school rooms. Yet the issues of their lives are less in the 
keeping of their intellects than of their emotions. Our 
schools move more and more toward things of the intellect, 
today. The wide areas of feeling and emotion are mostly 
uncultivated. Who will discover, explore and claim this 
land of the race’s future: the cooperative artists of peace, 
aot ae camouflaged representative of the ancient arts of 
iOWaL s 
‘ President Harding’s suggestion that we stand at the dawn 


_ suggestion that we must ‘have a new era in educatic 


oo et ee 3 9 Mite Fan Nee OR A yu 


of a new era in Woden binary carries with i it th 


No new social or political era will get far on its way if 
cation remains behind in an ancient twilight. Thi 

biggest problem now before the educational states 
of the nation: Will disarmament change oyr edu 
any way? Will educators see their work in the 
this new dawn? Will youth get its chance to live 
life, dream great dreams, rise to great occasions, undé 
great tasks and achieve nobility of name and character, 
in these new days of peace? ‘The educators of the ni 
must answer me question which the statesmen have § 


Some Who Left Scholl ‘ 


ERHAPS it was the large, overgrown boy 

straight, at his book, never turning a page, who atti 
my attention one day in the public school. 
been the little girl with saucy eyes and the insolent f 
brown curls piled high in extreme fashion. At any 
the grade teacher met my questioning look with sl 
raised eyebrows and a tone of studied martyrdom: “ 
should not be here, you know. But we try to g 
without any trouble. In fact, I have had no trouble ¢ I 
They are almost fourteen. Joe has already started | f 
his working papers.” Then, more cheerfully, “ 
dren like that need is a good hard job. Don’t you thi 


I used to think so, unreservedly, but that was - 
too struggled to sustain the morale of a large day sd 
class room. I had not thought then of following Joe 
of the class room to settle the doubt which broug 
quaver into his teacher’s voice when she assured herself #] 
in spite of the fact that he had none of the symptoms : 
free from school, would develop into a dependable cit 
And when we gathered these immature, adolescent y 
workers back into the continuation school for a few pale 
hours each week we began to realize that the child : 
could not adjust himself to the protected environme 
the school world would find the problems of self-adjus 
no easier when he came out into the big world where hel 
regarded as an independent worker in industry. We b 
to realize, too, that the parents of these children who 
our schools cannot go with them to help them because { di 
have been born in countries different from ours in langua 
institutions and customs. ‘The continuation school 
can find a chance for a rare form of social service 
seizes every opportunity to use her intelligence and 
ence to guide and direct those who are the least intel 
and the least capable of the future American citizens 
do this she must go with them beyond the doors of 
room into that world where they live and work and 


i 


HE father of Asunta Falcone understood and 
ciated the help of the continuation school teacher. 
was a gay starry-eyed girl whose hair was black and 
teeth were white. It was a glorious day in early sf 
when she first appeared in my class room. In the n 
she was there and in the afternoon she had gone. 
of the sunshine and a moving-picture show had bee 
sistible. As soon as her cooking teacher told me this I 
on my way down the walk under the grape arbor to the 
tage where Asunta lived. I had been there before | 
the granting of Asunta’s working papers was being “0 
ered. I knew that to Asunta fell the care of you 
dren, while the mother worked in the city and the f 
slept so that he could work at night. a 
As J came near the house all was noise and co ommr 
A dog was barking. Next door a neighbor bla: 
cornet. Inside the kitchen a child was screaming 
that I knocked several times before the voice of 
called for me to enter. About the room 


oath eat 
aa iY 


Re is aie? sa ei by way of greeting. 
the school today,” he replied, none too enthusias- 


k astep nearer. “ Ma Asunta is not at the school. 
just come from there.” 

. man whirled about toward me so quickly that the 
rgot to yell. “ Asunta not at the school?” he thun- 
“Where in the Hell is she! At the movies? Asunta 
movies and me home with all these kids! You wait 
e gets home. I think, maybe, I kill that Asunta.” 

as only a burst of ‘Latin temper. I spoke calmly : 
w you would want her to come to the school,” I said, 
‘so I came here to tell you. It is hard for you to let 
0, but perhaps she will remember better if you send 
omorrow to make up this time she has lost.” 


father’s mood had changed. He took off his hat; 
d forgotten to remove it before. He bowed. “ All 
miss, I thank you, miss. You must help me look after 
. While she is in the house I can go after her. I 
d not let her go to the shop to work where I can never 
er. Her mother goes. But on the day of the school 
tch hee, ae miss.’ 


TH Sam it was saint His mother did not worry 
about his morals although the stranger who glanced 
would probably sympathize with the policeman who 
Sam was a thin, slouchy colored boy, very dark and 
ragged. His sister told me that he had never been 
the school physician finally traced the trouble to 
. I started trying to get him to a dental clinic. 
was out of work all winter he stayed at home with 
dren while his sister went out washing. She could 
hen Sam was not there. She could trust even sick 

ith him. At school his work was good. 
Sam got into trouble. After supper one evening 
tolled down toward the Italian section of town where 
to live. There were a few colored families still 
istrict. Among them was a man who hated the 
of Italian boys playing ball in the street evenings and 
plained to the police about them. There was a new 
at the police court, a man of high ideals and a keen 
duty. His influence spread through the whole 
nt, and the substitute. policeman on the beat, a 
‘ishman, scurried the boys into their yards and set 
the task of keeping them there. In the midst of all 
m strolled down Elm Street and seated himself on 
beside the curb. The expected thing happened. 
me the policeman and the boys ran away. All went 
1. He sat on the grass by the curb. He rolled his 
di “5 all p” and remarked : “T ain't 


ni ole Balcwed: “How. do you get that way!” 

- Sam was not at school. The other 
was. Once before, with a Polish boy, 
; eeding: He had been let off because 
ns cay ie rie see Sas mach had 
ref ool, and proba am would be sent 
oe chad berries led eatin it farm work and 


ny “day sian his case came up before the 
Th tt room _was dark, and I could scarcely 
who stood with his head down. The captain 

1 Med you’re his teacher, are you! Guess 

in school, foley tape a yiad Went 


He isn’t bad in school. 


“No, that’s the queer part about it. 
His notebook is the best I have and 


I answered honestly : 


he always helps me out,” 

The captain was a bit suspicious of me. 
shrewdly. ‘‘ Came here to speak for him, did you?” 

No, I had not. I had come just out of interest. I had 
not planned to speak unless somebody asked me. questions. 
The recorder knew who I was. 

The captain was confidential and earnest. ‘‘ You better 
speak for the boy. Go right up there with him. There 
isn’t any one to intercede for him. There’s only our man to 
talk against him. I guess he got a little fresh—all boys 
will.” 


The case came up and as the captain called the attention — 


of the recorder to me I went up beside Sam to answer ques- 
tions. At last came the decision. Sam had pleaded guilty 
and his past record was on the desk. The recorder was firm: 
“You are guilty of a serious offense—insolence to a man 
who is doing his duty when he keeps order in this town. 


The law gives me the right to impose sentence upon you. I 


will suspend that sentence in this case. I do this simply 
because your teacher has come here to tell of your good 
record in the school. You will pay the costs of the court.” 


Sam went back to the farm to work, and I went to the — 


dental clinic to get his card of admission. 


| ae in a way, the employers of the fourteen-year-old 
children. Irresponsible and restless, these young workers 
are apt to run home for lunch when they feel hungry and 
to look for new jobs when they are bored or scolded. Mr. 
Grossman, foreman of the sewing shop, however, was not 
aware he needed any pity. Imbued himself with a German 
respect for law and system, he was stunned last Columbus 
Day when seven girls threw down their scissors and rolled 
up their aprons and sped by him out of the shop. They had 
declared a holiday. 


Two of these little girls were young enough to be in the 
continuation school, and so Mr. Grossman telephoned to 


the teacher, partly to accuse somebody other than himself 
I had | 
told him that I knew the parents of all my children and that 


for the strike and partly to get her to help him. 


I should be glad to help him make them better workers. 
Now he offered to take back these two youngest girls if I 
would go and bring them to the shop. He would go to 
their homes with me. In a few minutes we were off in his 
automobile. 

Maria had gone straight home, for we found her working 
in the garden with her father. It did not take long to ex- 
plain. Work was growing scarce and Maria must not lose 
her job. “ But,” she confided to me, ‘‘I cannot go back. 
The other girls who stayed will make fun of me. You will 
go with me?” 

Our arms full of fresh celery and anise just pulled from 
the garden, Mr. Grossman, Maria and I were soon back at 
the sewing shop. 
the threshold, but this time I went into the dressing room 


and then on into the room where the girls sat at the machines, © 


stitching. I whispered to Maria when I left, “ Tell them 
your teacher brought you back and they will not say any- 
thing.” 


[ NSIDE the class room civics and hygiene seem different 
from the subjects I used to teach from the textbook. We 


find our problems for discussion in the shop and in the home. _ 
Even after eight years of excellent instruction, Jennie con- 
fessed to me, as we sat on the bench in her back yard, that _ 
she was still going ta a witch doctor for treatment for head- 
The next morning I convinced her, or tried to, that — 
castor oil will sometimes divert the spell of the evil eye. = 

Continuation school work gives these opportunities to the __ 


aches. 


teacher who has the vision to perceive them. Even though 


He eyed me 


Before, I had not been allowed across — 


aa 
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1787 aimed to make a representative republic. 
than a generation had passed before the government was 


governments are excellent examples. 


‘cratic types of government. 


894 


she can hang no lene Ssaies! on the on of her class 
room she knows that the work of the public school is at last 
being frankly checked up by the test of real life. To find 
out where and why she has failed may become her greatest 
satisfaction. ‘The overgrown boy and the little girl with the 
saucy eyes have offered a challenge to her own culture, the 
challenge of the youngest producers of the wealth of 
America. ELizABETH WAVE WHITMAN. 


Responsible University Control 


ie is the usual lot of constitution makers to be disappointed 
with the results of their work. Rarely does the organ- 
ization provided for function as intended. ‘The fathers of 
Little more 


dominated by extra-legal bodies through the non-representa- 
tive senate and executive. The tendency is now to develop 
an executive government, though not one of the “ respon- 


sible” types. 


By a “ responsible” government is usually meant one in 


' which the executive is created by and is subject to the parlia- 


ment or legislature.’ In such governments there is usually 
a nominal executive, a king or a president, who acts as the 
formal head and occasional arbiter. The British and French 
Why should not this 
responsible form of government furnish a model for Ameri- 
can university government, which now fails notably, as will 
be shown, to measure up to a desirable standard ? 


American college and university organizations furnish 
almost perfect examples of either the aristocratic or the auto- 
In a few instances, usually in 
the older and eastern institutions, the responsible type may 
be approached, but for the most part, American institutions 
of higher learning have irresponsible governments. ‘That is 
to say, they have governments imposed from without which 
have little or no responsibility to the community which is 
governed. It is of course quite obvious that no individual 
or group of individuals, past or present, is responsible for 
the undemocratic character of American college and univer- 
sity government. It has grown quite naturally, if not 
unavoidably, out of our social conditions and our history. 


The stronger institutions of the East began in new com- 
munities, limited-in numbers and in wealth. In the West 
state institutions as well as private, with few exceptions, 
began under similar conditions. The question of location 
was usually difficult. It often resulted in a divided con- 
stituency and sometimes in two or more institutions where 
there should havesbeen but one. There were no teachers, 
no professional staff, with its organization and traditions. 
The student body was non-existent. Hence, it was not pos- 
sible to begin, as some Italian universities did, with a student 
guild, nor with a guild of scholars as was often done in 
Northern Europe. 

In the early colonies, and later in almost every instance 
throughout the United States, the only possible way to begin 
was with a group of laymen, usually the clergy. Upon them 
as the most interested and responsible group the state con- 
ferred authority to engage in an educational enterprise. 
Later, and more particularly in the West, the clergy were not 
so prominent in the organizing groups. Indeed, the organiz- 
ing body might be little more than a group of town boosters 
or land speculators, but in all cases the “ college” 
stituted, and necessarily so, by the incorporation of a group 
of laymen. 

This lay college naturally faced many serious problems 
as it set about making an academic institution. Before a 
strong group of tutors and professors could be, assembled, 
organized, and made sufficiently strong to function, many 


was con-' 


years elapsed, and the lay board came to act regul. 
most of the more important matters, with no thou 
inconsistency or of danger to the college. Early expedi 
became fixed custom. A convenient legal fiction became’ 
legitimate practice. “Thus the American college became 
non-professional, non-resident lay board. Besides these 
of early history and of later practice, there was the e 
pragmatic argument in favor of the system; it worked. / 
schools which were thus organized grew rapidly 
flourished notably. 


Until the middle of the Nineteenth Century, board 
well as presidents and other academic officials conti 
very largely to be recruited from the clergy: men of ¢ 
whose training, interests and sympathies generally en: 
them to discharge their unusual duties with fair satisfa 
to all concerned. However, with the passing of the la 
aristocracy, first in the North and later in the South, 
the rise of commercial and wealthy classes in all sectio: 
the country, college boards began to pass from the coi 
of the clergy into the hands of business men. By ae 
of the century, the clerical president also began to va 
and the man of affairs took his place. | 

The rapid growth of the college and the rise of the) unit 
sity made a more business-like administration seem desiré a 
if not indispensable. For this emergency the faculties w 
not prepared. During the long period of clerical domi 
tion few of the faculties had exercised any responsibility 
policy or administration, which in the nature of the 
and according to European practice, properly belon 
them. Occasionally an attempt had been made by a 
to gain control of the corporation and thus to become 
directing body. ‘This happened at Harvard early 
Eighteenth Century and again early in the Nineteent 
tury, when the resident fellows attempted to displace 
non-resident fellows and secure control of the corpo 

Early necessity, the almost invariable practice thro 
our history, and present-day prejudice in favor of a “b 
man’s government” have led to a type of university < 
istration which is unique. ‘This is brought out clea 
Professor E. R. Holme, of the University of Sydney, 
book on the American university. At the direction o rf 
educational -authorities in Australia, Professor Holme spe 
several months in the winter of 1919-1920 studying A 
can institutions. Comparing them with British universi 
he says: ; } 

From the British (including the Australian) point of vier 
American university presidential system is historically intere 
and perhaps warranted by its results, in American conditions 
it is otherwise to be condemned as improper for a university, 
its principles are those of autocracy (though its practice need 
and often is not), and its effect is to set one learned and thought 
man an impossible task while exempting nearly all others 
staff from any comparable responsibility. 

Concerning the governing bodies of American univ 
Professor Holme says: ; 

The professors have traditionally no representation on 
“ boards ” except through the president, who always accel t 
The theory is that the president is the link between the fi 
(in the sense of the teaching staff) and the board. This mig 
if he were elected by the teaching staff, responsible to it and 
able by it. But he is not. Indeed he is responsible to none 
board. So long as the president holds its favor, he pr 
can exercise, if he will, almost all the absolute powers 
possesses. A wise man does not do this. . . . But thei 
result is to bind the president far closer to the board ss. 
staff, and to give the university too much the feeling of be 
monarchically by the delegate of a rather remote and absoli 
thority. In any case, the tendency of the system, to | 
the president from the teaching staff and prevent their f 
equal cooperation, is very regrettable. Many local and 
devices for giving the staff some informal but effective 
trustees or regents are being tried. But the bad old trad 
exclusion from the supreme authority is not yet broken. 


a ! 


al and (educationally speaking) 


them, and very rarely do they ask the advice of the faculty, 
ents, or alumni bodies. His tenure and his powers are 
ermined by them. He is in no way, legally or formally, 

sible to the actual university. He is accountable solely 
lay body which by tradition and by legal fiction is 
the university. 
autocratic official has gathered about him a group 
sistants such as deans and secretaries. ‘These together 
a cabinet, but this cabinet is not responsible to the resi- 
niversity. From the least to the greatest, their ap- 
ment, their tenure, and their salaries are determined 
e board, which is designated by law and custom as the 
sity. Their salaries may be, and often are, very much 
than those of the best paid teachers and scholars. In 
matter, as in all others which concern the duties and 
rs of this cabinet, the real university is helpless. 
1e change here proposed is in line with our history and 
cord with those sound -political principles by which an 
nsible government may be converted into a responsible 
If the governing board would grant to the faculty a 
‘undamental rights and duties not now enjoyed by them, 
aly, the formal right to approve the budget, to consent 
1 educational policies and staff appointments, and to 
ninate the deans and presidents, this would transform our 
irresponsible system into a responsible one. 
vese changes, once they are deemed advisable, can be 
ght about gradually, without’ shock or revolution. In 
cases no charter changes would be required. The 
s would remain as reviewing bodies, holding a suspen- 
veto and fulfilling much of the same function as the 
nal executives in France and England. 
would be wise also, when such important changes were 
ng made in the university constitution, to give a larger 
d more responsible place to the great mass of people mak- 
the academic community, the undergraduates and the 
. The former should not be given as much respon- 
y as the latter, but in view of their presence upon the 
; and their vital concern in every interest and activity 
institution, and also of the fact that they have arrived 
age when they are very soon to take a share in the 
ement of public life and assume the social responsi- 
es of adult life, it seems fitting that they should have 
responsibility than has yet been given them in American 
utions. ne Bie 
ly, and, from every point of view, the alumni body 
have more responsibility and authority. An alumni 
committee should be organized and have the right 
view and to advise the faculty and the board in all mat- 
ch concern the institution. No important policy 
d be undertaken without the approval of this alumni 
committee. It is not enough that the alumni should 
he board, as they may well-do. There is needed a 
d less formal group than the legal and corporate 
e that is quickly responsive to alumni opinion. It 
not be made cautious and conservative by formal 
ility. It should reflect public opinion rather than 
+ fo ‘mal olicies. P S 

| that these suggestions looking toward the de- 


hoped 


‘ae 


OL 
+ 


ind 
oe 


our ersities may not seem utopian or impracticable, 
oth precedent and practice can be found to support 
1, not o the most advanced modern states but also 
versities and in not a few of the best 
Ris ib J. E. Kirxpatrick. 


ing board is now composed of 


of a representative and responsible government 


Notes from Wisconsin 

[Lhe following notes on the curriculum and course 
of study in the new Wisconsin continuation schools are 
taken from a report by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, secre- 
tary of the state board of education. They indicate the 
direction educational thinking is taking in Wisconsin. 
See the SuRvEY for October 8, 1921, page 53.—THE 
Eprror. | 


NE day in the week for three years has been saved for 
each working child in Wisconsin, to be devoted to his 
own improvement. It is a pitifully meager offering, but it 
is “something where there was nothing.” Whoever comes 
into the continuation school should come with the under- 
standing that the great problem of every one concerned with 


the child is to make this one day the day in the child’s — Pl 


week. As one director says, “Pupils attending this school 
lose a day’s wages. At least a day’s worth of benefit must 
be derived or there can be no reason for our existence as 4 
school.” 


SOME of the schools, instead of being dominated by the 
educational motive, have been dominated by the industrial 
motive. The result is merely more skilled workmen instead 
of better citizens in an industrial society. Education has 
been directed too much to manipulative skill and too little 
to educational results. 


CONTINUATION education has exactly the same prob- 
lems as general education and is directed to the same result, 
the education of a human being to a greater personal, social 
and industrial efficiency. 
sis placed on the industrial materials of instruction. © 


THE raw material of the course of study is the social life 
of the community. They [school administrators] 
have frequently neglected to go back to the original ma- 
terial in the shape of social activities of the community. It 
should be added in this connection that the school in seeking 
the basic raw material in social life is not aiming ‘at merely 
carrying over into the school the exact form of social and 
economic organization, but is utilizing it to give pupils an 
understanding of the fundamental principles of our social 
life and their. relations to it, from the industrial, social and 
personal angle. 


THE industrial experience to be included in a course of 
study is interwoven in its social context. It must be brought 
over into the school in terms of the psychological 
developments of the person to be educated. All material 
that cannot be shown to be reasonably within the experiences 
of the child must be rejected. The social experience must 
be translated into terms of individual experience. 


SCHOOL experience has shown that any group of children 


exhibits a wide range of intellectual capacity. As a matter 


of common sense the course of study should provide for this 
difference of capacity for children in a group. Recognition 
of differences of ability finds expression in courses of study 
in the provision of minimum essentials for all children with 
optional material for the alert and brighter children. 

The arrangement and the selection of material of the 
course of study should adapt itself not only to the intellec- 
tual capacity of the students, but to their different experi- 
ences. . 
or in Chinatown need not be less rich in intellectual mate- 


rial than the material of instruction in a neighborhood of 
people who have been in this country for many years, but it 


should be different. 


The difference is in the empha- — 


. Avcourse of study for children in the Ghetto 


' previous year. 


serious in the United States. According to a re- 

“port of the State Charities Aid Association of New 
Iotk to the State Hospital Commission, more persons were 
sent to the state hospitals of the insane last year than in any 
Patients in these hospitals numbered 39,736, 
including those on parole, an increase of 1,445 over 1920. 
- Overcrowding in the hospitals was 22 per cent beyond 
‘their rated capacity. Were it not for the rapid extension 
of the parole system, such ‘overcrowding would be even 
more serious. Indeed, in 1911 the overcrowding was 2 per 
‘cent less than it is now, an indication that no real advarice 


in meeting the problem of housing the insane has been made 


in the state during the past ten years. 


Homer Folks, secretary of the association, states that this 
increase in insanity is due partly to economic conditions and 
partly to the casualties of war. “ Unemployment and dis- 
tress due to economic conditions,’ he says, “add so much 
' mental strain, pushing over the line of insanity many who 
had previously been close to the border.’’ He believes that 
the number who have gone insane through drink was less 
in 1921 than before. ‘Che report urges cure and prevention 
as the most practical means of reducing the number of those 
who must be housed in state ‘institutions. 

The most effective way, in the long run, of relieving the tax- 
payers’ burdens for the support of state hospitals is to institute meas- 
ures which will speed the patient’s recovery. The value of the suit- 
able employment of patients has long been recognized, and yet 
large numbers of the inmates of state hospitals sit idly by, left to 
degenerate and become permanent burdens upon the state. An 
occupational director should be employed’ in each hospital. 


Attention is called to the need of providing better med- 
ical and laboratory facilities and equipment for the curative 
treatment of the patients and also more comfortable quar- 
ters for the staff. i 

A step toward meeting the situation has been the opera- 
tion of forty mental clinics by the state hospitals. During 
the year these clinics held 13,328 consultations. 
of organized preventive and after-care work,” comments the 
report, 
patients in state hospitals.” In order to make the work of 
these clinics still more useful the following suggestions are 
made: A director of prevention and after-care should be ap- 
pointed; additional clinics should be established to cover 
every part of the state; since social service is essential to 
adequate treatment in mental cases, an additional social 
worker should be placed on the staff of each of the hospitals; 
funds should be set aside to permit the holding of periodic 
district conferences by the physicians and the social workers 


of the clinics in order that methods may be improved. 


The situation in New York does not seem to be essentially 
different from that in other states. Horatio M. Pollock, 
statistician of the commission, in a talk before the Second 
International Congress on Eugenics last fall, declared that 
state hospitals for the insane throughout the country are 
overcrowded and that new hospitals do not keep pace with 
the increase in the number of patients. He cited figures to 
show that the number of patients with mental disease under 
treatment in institutions had increased from 74,028 in 1890 
to 232,680 in 1920.. He further made the astounding asser- 
tion—without indicating the method of his estimate—that 


The Growth of Insanity 
ECENT studies indicate that insanity and other. 
forms of mental disease are becoming increasingly | 


j ea becoming more oppressive. 


“The cost / 


“is extremely small as compared with maintaining 


one person out of twenty-five becomes insane at some p 
of life. He estimated the economic loss to the United 
from mental disease now to be over two hundred mil 
dollars a. year. 


Although much of the apparent increase in the prevalen 
mental disease may be due to causes which do not involve weak 
resistance to the’ stresses of life, the load borne by the pub! 


Mr. Pollock does not believe that hospital treatm 
the way out, although the most skillful treatment must 
given to those who need it.. He suggests a lessening of 
stress of environment in the case of certain individuals 
a strengthening of their natural resistance; a check to 
ther breeding by defective family stocks; and ait increas 
the size of families of normal stock. A study made o 
intellectual and the temperamental make-up of those 
mitted for the first time to the state hospitals for the i 
in New York in 1920 revealed that 61 per cent were t 
peramentally normal and 88 per cent intellectually nor 
‘These figures seem to indicate a serious lack of proper 
ventive work. Mr. Pollock states: 


Mental disease may occur in a person of almost any type o 
tellectual or temperamental make-up. ‘This fact was clearly d 
strated during the World War. Men of strong intellect an 
ceptional poisé who had withstood the strain of warfare for 
months at last succumbed when exhausted by intense physic 
ertion and continuous emotional stress. b 


He advised the wide detension of the mental clinic, € 
cially since many cases of’ mental collapse might be avertel 
with proper advice and treatment. Too little thought, 
believes, is given to marriage by impetuous youth. He § 
gested the establishment of eugenic bureaus in cities and 
lages where anyone might study the family history o 
prospective mate. 

A study of Social Facts Relative ° to Patients 
Mental Disease, issued last year in pamphlet form b 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, probes still ¢ 
into this problem. An analysis of patients admitted fo 
first time to the state hospitals for the insane in eleven 
shows that the foreign-born made up 37.9 per cent, ac 
fact when it is remembered that all immigrants are suppe 
to be carefully examined at our ports of entry. las 
chusetts cares for approximately 27 per cent of the alien 
sane, New York for 26 per cent and Rhode Island for 
per cent (sufficient reason, it is contended, for the 
government to assume their care). Of the cases studie 
per cent were from an urban environment and 28.2 pet 
from a rural. “These data,” says Edith M. Furb 
statistician of the committee, “‘ would not support the 
frequently advanced that insanity is more prevalent i 
communities than in cities.” Only some 16.6 per o 
intemperate as regards the use of alcohol, “a distinct 
diction to the assumption sometimes made that alcohol i 
principal cause of mental disease.” In conclusion, Mi 
bish states: ; : 


The reduction in the use of aleshalt the ees elimin 
venereal diseases, and the dissemination of more complete 
of the principles of mental hygiene tend to lower the rate 
disease. On the other hand, the crowding of the Popula 
cities, the increasing economic stress, and the reduction 
rate among the more stable elements of the poriat 
ditions unfavorable to mental health, 


eae auld! part company from the back ones and leave | 
us stranded. However, after a hard day’s travel we reached _ 
Red: ening nurse for Northern our destination, where we were well taken care of at a com- — 
a, sends the folioadtag excerpt from the report of Naomi  fortable farmhouse for the night.’ 

a Red Gross nurse in Shasta County, covering her experiences Barie th , : . Falhious 
g a ninety-mile trip through the mountains in the national forest arly the next morning we continued our trip to Kal” 
in controlling an epidemic of smallpox among the Indians River, arriving there without further mishap. We were 
Fall River Reservation. Miss Moore accompanied Dr. cordially received and the peoplé availed themselves of the 
in of the state Board of Health opportunity to be vaccinated. I remained in the hotel vac- 
cinating the many who called, while Dr. Gillihan looked 

up some cases with the local Bheician. 


On our homeward trip we encountered a new obstacle, 
namely, adobe mud (clay). This same quality of adobe 
was used by the padres of early California days in building 
their missions, which have endured the storms of nearly two 
hundred winters. Our team had great difficulty in making 
headway. through this mud, lunging and straining to keep 
going. Sad to relate, a singletree broke, causing several 
hours’ delay. While the men walked back to town for re- 


7 ‘E drove forty miles by ae arriving at Montgom- 
¥ ery Creek settlement, where we vaccinated seventy- 
eople. I also made five home visits at this place. From 
we traveled by stage drawn by horses twenty miles 
e Big Bend Country where a number of whites, as well 
lians, were vaccinated and more home visits made 
z the tribe. ‘Three positive cases of smallpox were 
SC vered as well as a number of convalescents. 
‘e were much impressed with the attitude of the Indians — 
this preventive measure and how readily they con- 
d to be “blacksnaked,” as they .termed it. 
‘whom we met on the trail replied to our inquiry as 
how many deaths had resulted from smallpox as follows: 


Oise) old pairs, | attempted to cut and carry juniper boughs to make 


a road over this sticky mud; it stuck to my feet so tena- 
‘ciously that I could take only a few steps at a time, and 


Re Bei othee he die. he good nan’ too. then had to stop and remove the accumulation: it weighed 


len he said ‘that his brother had frozen to death. Further P ounds. : ines 
tigation revealed the fact that the man had been The Old Hatchet Mountain was even more impassable 


arantined and no aE ania to provide for his welfare; 0M OUT Teturn trip than it was going over, so we decided — 
Re: to get out of the wagon and walk over this grade. “The 
snow had thawed during our stay on the other side and 
‘the slush seemed to make the ruts deeper and the road 
pack all day a six feet of soft snow; our horses WO0tSS if possible. eee ity ae Montgomery Creek 
: through to the neck, but they faithfully struggled OUF wagon was “all to the bad” and we were glad to get 
breaking their own trail. Arriving at a camp we into our car and have, at least, some comfort. 
t two cattlemen, who offered to take us with them in , As we went from place to place, seeing the great needs 
- wagon over the mountains, forty-five miles distant. in almost every home, I was brought face to face again with 
last ten miles of this road was almost impassable; the the tremendous size of the work in this big county, and I 
“was from seven to eight feet deep and the great ruts wondered as I have often done before, whether I am pur- 
d washouts made our ride indescribably hard. The grade suing the right course, or leaving the essential things un- 
as very steep, which added to our difficulty in making head- done while I do some less needed. 
ay; our wagon plunged and rocked from side to side until It seemed strange, as we came into the valley and found 
were dizzy and exhausted—always fearing the front fruit trees in blossom and all the fields green, to realize that 
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board of registration in medicine. 
_ examination given by the board. Restriction is placed upon 
_the use of drugs or surgery by the midwife. 


finding ourselves at evening in a land of summer. Such is 
Shasta County. 

_ IT have one question I should like to have answered: ‘Why 

are not Red Cross nurses equipped with flying machines for 


mountainous countries?” 


Notes and News 


N both Wisconsin and West Virginia, as a result of 
i mental hygiene surveys conducted by the National Com- 


_ mittee for Mental Hygiene, acts were passed by the last legis- 


latures providing for increased care for the feebleminded. 
During 1921 such surveys were also conducted in Maryland, 
Cincinnati, and South Carolina. The last of these, which 
thas just been completed, made an inquiry into the mental 
condition of the inmates of certain state and county insti- 


_ tutions and of several thousand children in the public schools, 


and of Negroes. ‘he Cincinnati survey embraced a “ physi- 
cal aid mental examination of five thousand public school 
children, delinquent individuals coming ‘in contact with 
courts and correctional institutions, dependents in institu- 
tions, and. in contact with relief agencies, cases of unem- 
ployment, illegitimacy, venereal disease, and other social 
problems.” As a result of this study, interested people in 


_ the city, such as members of the faculty of the University 
_ of Cincinnati, business men and social workers, are plan- 
ning to establish a psychopathic hospital. 


During the coming year the committee will make mental 
hygiene surveys in Louisville, and state surveys of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Wyoming and North Dakota. Unusual coop- 
eration has been promised in Louisville on the part of the 
state and city boards of health, social agencies and courts. 
As a preliminary to the study, a course of public lectures 


on mental hygiene will be given by the Louisville Mental, 


Hygiene Society in conjunction with the state Board of 
Health. 


DR. RICHARD M. OLIN, commissioner of the Michi- 
gan Department of Health, has made a ruling that no one 
may work for the department who does not accept the prin- 
ciple of smallpox prevention by vaccination. ‘This matter 
was brought to the attention of the department by the de- 
velopment of smallpox among the unvaccinated children of 
one of the employes of the department. 


The state reported four thousand, five hundred and ' 


thirty-seven cases of smallpox in 1921. Only seven other 


_ states reported a larger number of cases during the past 


year. “Our population,” states Dr. Olin, “is unusually 
susceptible to smallpox owing to negligence in carrying out 
vaccination. ‘The disease has appeared in virulent form in 
some states and a wildfire epidemic which might kill its 
victims with Seventeenth Century fearfulness is entirely 
possible. 


A BILL “to provide for the registration of midwives” 
has been introduced in the Massachusetts legislature. It 
stipulates that to be eligible for registration a woman must 
be at least twenty-one years of age, of good moral character, 
and a graduate of a training school approved by the state 
She must also pass an 


In the hearings on the bill, Dr. Walter P. Bowers, sec- 
-Yetary of the state board of registration in medicine, who 
spoke in opposition to the bill, declared that not more than 
a dozen of the five hundred midwives practicing in the state 
were competent. He expressed the opinion that the care 
of an expectant mother is purely a medical matter and as 
such should not be turned over to a midwife. He stated 
that it is impossible to secure police action against midwives 


since the police insist that public opinion is with them. A 


we had travelled that same day through eight feet of snow, 


- Bolt, director of the American Child Hygiene Associ 


number of physicians and clubwomen supported t ie 
ure. ; ; 
In commenting editorially upon the matter the Spri 


Republican states: a 

Training and strict supervision of the midwife have long be 
the practice in Europe, and immigrants from there as a rule pre 
her to the physician in confinement cases. Her function commor 
includes not only professional attendance, but service as nurse ai 
housemaid as well. There is economic as well as tradition 
strength in her position and her suppression among the forel 
population would probably be impossible if it were desirable. \ 


F 
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MEDICAL education today, stated Dr. David L. Edea 
in his recent annual report as dean of the Harvard Med 
School, is faced with the.need of bringing together the 
ing in public health and in medicine, so that both the phys 
cian and the health officer may work together for the publ 
weal. At Harvard next year it is, therefore, planned § 
have the work of the School of Public Health and that\ 
the Medical School more or less interlocked. The g 
administration will be, the same for both schools, and a n 
ber of departments in each will offer courses to the stud a 
of the other. ; : ; 
Dean Edsall recognizes the “changes that have occu 
in the last few decades in the relations of the public he 
organization to the individual practitioner of medicine. 
He believes that medical schools must take cognizance 
the movement to eradicate disease in the mass as well as i 
the individual, and that the student must be shown his 't¢ 
sponsibility toward society as well as toward the individu 
patient. Too much in the past, he declares, the physi 
has thought of the individual patient rather than of: 
community. ‘Therefore, the relations between the medi 
fraternity and public health organizations were not alwa 
free from antagonism. He states: 


Remnants of antagonism still exist, but the relations between | b 
physician and the public health organization have nevertheless bee’ 
widely and fundamentally altered. The duties of each have becot , 
increasingly and already inextricably interwoven and dependen 
upon the other; and each has a constantly increasing responsibil 
toward the other and an increasing need for a comprehensioi 
the principles on which the other works and the serious r 
that each has to the success of the other’s efforts. 


A PAMPHLET discussing the Week’s Food for ar 
Average Family, prepared by Caroline L. Hunt, has bee 
issued by the. United States Department of Agricul 
It describes the kinds of food needed and their valu 
planning of well balanced meals, food costs and budget 
and suggests menus for each day in the week. ae. 


Progress in Child Hygiene 


ane progress of child hygiene work in the United 
during the past year is summed up by Dr. Richa 


in the January issue of Mother and Child. He balz 
against the gains which have been made the difficulties 
have beset the movement. The severe economic depres 
of the past year has meant a retrenchment which has thr 
ened child welfare work, build up step by step during 
last ten or fifteen years. Organizations have been cripp. 
by the necessity to cut down their staffs. “The old, rez 
ary wing of the medical profession, which has opposed ¢ 
thing which it feared might mean a slashing into medi 
practice, has raised a bugaboo in regard to maternity a 
child welfare work. There has also been scepticism as 
how much infant welfare work is actually accomplishing. 

These doubts, however, have been overshadowed b 
cided progress. ‘There has been, Dr. Bolt states, a 
demand for information in all phases of child welfar 
Coupled with this has been an intelligent interest in 
and federal measures for the protection of child life 
doubtedly the heated discussions over the maternity 
the publicity given to it in the press have contributed i 
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, Dr. Bolt points out, is shown 
fact that it has been’ Acitle to obtain statistics of 
mortality from five hundred and nineteen cities in 
ed States. ; 

in hand with the widespread extension of educa- 
work for child health has come the setting up of ma- 
to meet the needs of the community. Child hygiene 
as had its main development during the past year into 
1 work and into that for the school child and the 
ool child. Dr. Bolt believes that maternity centers 
have been started on a small scale in a number of 
will see a broad development in the future. If the 
mortality rate is to be reduced further, the excessive 
lity in oer first month of life must be struck a hard 


tal ieee the correction of malnutrition have 
eived considerable attention during the year. ‘The 
s to correct defects of the teeth have expressed them- 
in the attempt to bring forward the time at which 
care is given to an earlier age. Nutrition work has 
tressed by both private organizations and_ public 


i Modern Public Health 


a “ Wells outline” of the public health movement, 
E ugene R. Kelley, commissioner of public health of 
sachusetts, in a recent issue of the Commonwealth dis- 


ety and the nie cne objectives and difficulties of mod- 
public health administration. He divides the movement 
into three eras: that of sanitation, extending from 
1880, when “ environment ’’ was the foremost con- 
m, and the typical exponent the sanitary engineer; 
- infectious disease work, from 1870 until about the 
‘time, during which the chief concern was with the 
nd the chief exponent was the laboratory research 
5 and that of hygiene, which is just beginning, and 
‘centers around the human machine, with education 
watchword. 

the pursuit of the germ, Dr. Kelley states, the person 
therto been overlooked. “ In- the late eighties and 
s the public health world became obsessed with the 
iat the solution of practically all our health problems 
resolved itself into tracking the germ to its lair and 
ting it.”’- Dr. Kelley believes that future develop- 
: in the field of public health rests in the enlightenment 
verage man, woman and child, translating the scien- 
cnowledge that i is extant into use by every one. 


ay A Rural Hospital 


‘ED: A doctor to serve a prosperous agricul- 
munity. Excellent opportunity to develop a wide 
agin the Chamber of Commerce at Cross- 


is. ae tye of Hv ertiesment carried in the medical 
is a sign-post pointing to the serious shortage of 
any tural sections of the United States. The 
< ecohe expense of a medical education, and the 
ey practice have all had their part in 


part of New York state has been especially 
a ty of physicians. Dr. Byron Haskin, 
er esa, New York, in the January number 
blished by the state Department of 
one community has met this problem. A 
oy were eight more doctors within 
ge e than there are today. Their loss 
a greater skill on the part of new 
Tiger ged better roads which have 


of careful Pisecene in 


: enabled doctors to accomplish more (dane their hours of 


work, In severe winter weather, however, the country 
roads are impassable. About two years ago the solution of 
this problem in Theresa was found in the establishment of 
a small hospital the result of which has demonstrated, states 
Dr, Haskin, that rural hospitals will go a long way in pro- 
viding relief. About two hundred and twenty-five patients 
have already been treated in this hospital. Dr. Haskin says: 


The patients have good care, and the physicians are relieved of 
long drives and hours of waiting. In a confinement case the physi- 
cian is not called in until he is needed. Minor operations may be 
performed at the hospital and thus much time may be saved. 

He cautions, however, against rushing into the establish- 
ment of hospitals without counting the cost. He believes 
that such an institution should be started on a small scale 
with careful management, probably under private auspices 
but with the support of the public in practical ways. 


Medical Social Service 


THE social service department of the School of Medicine 
of the University of Indiana offers exceptional opportu- 
nities for training medical social workers. “The department, 
as well as the training school for nurses and the medical 
school, are located at Indianapolis where good laboratory 
material is available. 
the Robert W. Long Hospital and the Indianapolis City 
Dispensary. Edna G. Henry, its former director, writes 
that the department also has charge of all teaching that is 
done in connection with the hospital and the dispensary. The 
teaching of student nurses more or less follows that usually 
given elsewhere; the teaching of medical students consists of 
a weekly lecture to the junior grades on medical social prob- 
lems and the use of such students as volunteers, during their 
last three years. A two years’ course of instruction is also 
offered to other students of the university. ‘The first year is 
given over to instruction in social case work; during his sec- 
ond year the student may continue case work or take up 
medical or psychiatric social work or the study of industrial 
problems. The most striking phase of all this teaching is 
the graduate work, which is also offered by the department. 
Graduate students at present, Miss Henry states, are work- 
ing upon the following theses: housing, why children are 
sick, dependent old age, the effect of dependency upon the 
young girl, social inadequacy, the rural patient, and illegal 
motherhood. 


International Cooperation 

THE Health Organization of the League of Nations 
announces that it will publish during the year a com- 
prehensive report of the epidemic situation in Russia 
since 1918. This is in line with the plans of the organiza- 
tion to begin a regular transmission to health authorities 
throughout the world of information in regard to epidemics. 
A Service of Epidemiological Intelligence is to be established 
which will act as a clearing house for the work of collecting 
and distributing this information. : 

At a conference held in London during December, the 
Health Organization also worked out a plan for inter- 
national standardization of the units of sera used in com- 
batting diseases such as diphtheria and tetanus. A pre- 
liminary survey was made of the various systems for measur- 
ing and testing the strength of antitoxic sera which have been 
evolved, according to national and even individual methods 
of research. The work of standardization will be under- 
taken by the organization working with the Office Inter- 
national d’Hygiene Publique. 
Blue, of the United States Public Health Service, attended 


 * 
the conference in the interest of American medicine, and 
representatives were present from Great Britain, France, 


mes 


Italy, Poland, Switzerland, Belgium, Japan and Avatae 
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It does the medical social work for , 


Surgeon-General Rupert 
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-ficits in those states, as well as in France. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION 


By Edwin R. A. Seligman. Macmillan Co. 806 pp. Price, 

$4.00; with postage from the SuRvVEY, $4.30. , 
In modernizing the Apocalypse, Ibanez might well have pictured 
a fifth horseman, Taxes, thundering along in the rear and, as 
we always have been told; inescapable as Death. In bringing 
out the ninth edition of his essays in taxation, Professor Selig- 
man has added five chapters, three of them on the War Revenue 
Acts, Loans vs. Taxes in War Finance, and the Cost of the 
War and How It Was Met. He has perforce added many 
ciphers and digits as result of the war to the lines of figures 
which express national and world indebtedness. ‘The bomb 
proof shelters, helmets, trenches, corrugated iron, and armor 
by which the combatants tried to stave off Death itself are not 


‘more ingenious than the methods employed by the war admin- 


istrations to sidestep, postpone and pass along to the inarticu- 
late future the burden of battle. Professor Seligman’s con- 
clusions are these: 


1. Government loans are indespensable -to a sound war 
finance. If properly used, they tend to lighten the burden of a 
war. i 

2. To attempt to finance a war exclusively through loans 
is shortsighted. 

3. To attempt to finance a war exclusively through taxes is 
suicidal. 

4. War taxes should be large and immediate, but should 
never be stretched beyond the point where they begin to lessen 
the social output, to hamper the transfer of pre-war to war pro- 
duction, or to press unduly on desirable consumption. 

5. War taxes must be high enough to assure a solid’ founda- 
tion for the loans and to ensure a rapid payment of the debt 
within a relatively short time. 

6. At the outbreak of a war, and during the early period, 
very much greater sums ought to be raised by loans than by 
taxes, Hs 
7. As the war proceeds a continuously larger amount can and 
should be raised by taxation, although at no time will the gov- 
ernment be free from the necessity of relying to a considerable 
extent upon the use of public credit. 

The debt of the United States attributable to the great war 
is 24,133 millions, Our total debt is twenty times what it was 
in 1917. Deducting, the loans to the Allies, the national debt 
amounts to 15 billions. But our position is incomparably 
superior to that of the world as a whole. The generation which 
fought the great war has paid only a tiny fragment of the cost. 
The hoof beats of Taxes are thundering in the rear, inescap- 
able, louder and nearer. Writes Professor Seligman: 

“When we compare this figure of 198 billions of the war 
debt with the total cost’ of the war, which as we have seen, 
amounts to over 210 billion dollars, it appears that well-nigh the 
entire cost of the war was defrayed from loans. The difference 
of some 13 billions derived from taxation is due (apart 
from the slightly different dates utilized for the two computa- 
tions, and which are responsible for two or three billions) al- 
most wholly to the efforts of Great Britain and the United 
States, the former raising about 7 and the latter about 7% bill- 
ions from taxation—Great Britain in a little over four and a 
half years, the United States in a little over two years. While 
a few billions additional were raised from taxation, as we have 
learned, by Italy and Germany, their contributions to the ex- 
penditures were more than counterbalanced by the budget de- 
It remains true, 
therefore, that the war was conducted almost entirely on credit, 
The outstanding problem now confronting every country, vic- 
torious and conquered alike, is how to secure the funds needed 
to defray the interest and to provide for the amortization of 
these gigantic debts, which offset a not insignificant part of the 
entire wealth of the world.” 

While these chapters on the national load which tax struc- 
tures are now called upon to sustain are perhaps the most 
striking feature of this new edition, students of social welfare 
will be more directly served by the new chapters which discuss 
important changes in state and local taxation here and abroad. 


_ States, counties and cities must go about their current business. 


How are they to pay for it? Professor Seligman is our rank- 


900. 


~ present day a widespread acceptance of its truth in almost e 


thoroughly explained. 


the historical causes for the absence of any proper bu 


ing student of taxation; a scholar who has made his kees 
alyses count for action in the world of administration and\i 
lic affairs: an expert whose handling of facts and fiscal ci 
manship command respect in all theoretical camps. 

By far the greater part of dissatisfaction with our state 
local systems in the United States is referable, as he sees 
one or another of three factors: (a) the persistence o 
general property tax as the sole or principal source of revd 
(b) the system of purely local assessment; and (c) the ut 
tion ofthe real estate tax for both state and local purposes, 
finds it a cheering sign of progress that whereas a decade o 
ago this analysis was “reorganized by only a few students, 
fewer officials and a very. insignificant fraction of the ger 
public in the most advanced industrial states, there is at} 


state in the union and in continually larger sections of the py 
lation.” As to remedies, “we have by no means progresse 
far.” The recent creation of numerous state tax commis 
is cited as evidence of unanimity on one point—the “nece 
for central fiscal administration, or at all events of greatly 
creased central control over the local administration.” 

“Further than that we have scarcely gone,” Professor S 
man wrote in 1915. None the less, he could prophesy that 
are slowly but surely being pushed into a position where p 
erty is to be replaced by income as the chief basis of tax 
ability.” If American public opinion were not preparec 
make such a revolutionary change at one time, he thoug 
likely we should proceed a step at a time in line with the 
pursued for over a century by France in abandoning her 
personal taxes. In his current edition Professor Seligman 
report that the plan suggested by him seven years ago has 
carried out in all its important features in New York. In | 
the income tax was applied to corporations in the so-ca 
Emerson Law; and in 1919 to individuals. In Massachus 
where much the same arguments were applicable, the sequé 
was the opposite; the personal income tax was introduced 
1916, the corporate income tax in 1919. 

Professor Seligman believes that in the domain of both : 
eral and state taxation we need to devote considerably 
attention in the future to the possibilities of indirect taxat 

“For we shall otherwise not only complicate the situation 
incur the danger of a serious reaction from the ensuing é: 
gerated burden of direct taxation; and shall render still mn 
difficult this transition from property to income taxation wh 
is impending in many of our states and which we have ventu 
to call the next great step in advance.” Pau U. KELioee 


‘| 


OUTLINES OF PUBLIC FINANCE ins 


By Merlin Harold Hunter. Harper and Bros. 518 
Price, $3.25: with postage from the SuRVEY, $3.55. 


THE REAL WEALTH OF NATIONS 


By John 8. Hecht. World Book Co. 

postpaid. ‘ . 
Outlines of Public Finance is helpful, generally interesting | 
attractive. It ought to be widely read, for it contains a 
amount of clear exposition upon subjects about which 
wish to know, well arranged and easy to handle. 

Public expenditure and revenue in all their detz 
In the end a careful reader 
have a reasonably clear notion of public finance. He 
know how and why and when and in what quantitie 
governments take in their revenue and taxes and pay 0 
appropriations and expenditures. And he should also ha 
own mind made up as a basis for further consideration o! 
subject in deeper books and wider reading. : 

The exposition of the single tax and the correlated 
of unearned increment are full and satisfactory. After 
the discussion of the administration of public funds o 
easily understand the working of the Treasury Dep 


a 
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350 pp. Price, $2.5 


tem, and the present absence of system which preva 
correlation of our national income and outgo. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this is not a ; 
book. The author knows his subject and knows how 
it, but there is little if any evidence of original thought 

a 
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| and disputed questions 
of the exposition would 
t had happened or the theory 
the way M: says it was. For instance, the 
ent of taxation of what is called intangible property is 
lat sophomoric; but the uninformed reader would be 
feel at the end that the subject had received final and 
rovertible exposition. _ 
it was the author’s intention to stop after a certain 
t of simple exposition and not to be profound. Accord- 
ve have no real ground for complaint. The book is a 
job and a real contribution to the education of the 
man. a 


—— 


'S. Hecht has self-confidence. He knows that economics 
act science and that all previous writings upon the sub- 
e substantially worthless, while his expositions need only 
pted to produce the millennium out of hand. A new 
of wealth, something called the inviolability of nations 
premely important premise in economics, the assumption 
necessaries can be entirely distinguished from luxuries, the 
ory that non-producers of wealth have no right to any 
it, and a more novel one that coal miners are such non- 
icers—these are only a few of the unusual ideas to be 
throughout the book. Permanent control of the prices 
ecessaries of life, a new kind of protection, an industrial 
ssion (who must not be financiers), to peg all rates of 
m exchange, compulsory wage fixing for everybody, and 
her remedial measures are to be made compulsory at 
hile six more may be “gradually operative and educa- 
but must be adopted. One of these latter is the pro- 
e abolition of all middlemen. 
h has been said. The index is good and enables a 
cian to note that the fallacy called the law of supply and 
d is stamped upon in ninety-nine pages on the three hun- 
id twenty-two. Ricuarp W. Hate. 


LATEST BOOKS 


LOYMENT > ee 

thur Kitson. Cecil Palmer, London. 95 pp. Price, 5 sh. 

or, known for previous books on the theory of trade, 
‘to prove in these articles that the present trade 


d by the treasury in March, 1920. Credit contrac- 
argues, brought about a paralysis in England and in 
while the German government,'by means of cur- 
flation, kept its people busily at work. His plan is 
ration of Major C. H. Douglas’ credit scheme, the 
res of which are the establishment of regional banks 
ganized workers and the limitation of interest on 
lready invested in industry. A reply to the scheme 
city editor of the Times and a rejoinder by the author 
the volume. 
tT WE WANT AND WHAT WE sual 
hostage from the Sunvax, $1.63.) 
uthor, who is secretary of the General Federations 
Unions in England, Samuel Gompers writes in his 
Ar. Appleton is thoroughly in accord with the 
union movement in his attitude toward the 
formulas and dogmas of the politicians. In matters 
unionism he is probably more nearly American than 
+ leading British trade union official. For that reason 
point and his analysis will be particularly interesting 
Rcenat! In other words, Mr. Appleton represents 
stly the right wing of English laborites. 
DUCTION 
; of the World of Today series, of which 
book offers a résumé of existing knowledge 
er than an altogether original contribution. 
creased production, the efficiency of labor 
wages and fluctuations in employment are 
on production. The discussion is 
lent concrete illustrations of the 
. oe. ae . 


197 pp. Price $1.50; 


Press, 72pp. Price, $1.00; with 


n in England is due to a false policy of deflation | 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By Arthur W, Proctor, D. Appleton & Co, 240 pp. Price, $3.00; 
with postage from the Survny, $3.20. Ret nh 


This is one of the principles of administration series published 
by the Institute for Government Research. The author was 
a member of the staff of President Wilson’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, and, previous to that, conducted the 
investigation work of an inquiry regarding the standardiza- 
tion of public employments made by the Committee on Civil 
Service of New York state. 


WHAT NEXT IN EUROPE? 


By. Frank A. Vanderlip, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 308 DD. Price, : 
$2.00; with postage from the Supvny, $2.20. 


Mr. Vanderlip advocates two methods of giving American 
relief to Europe: first by clearing up the currency situation 
and repairing international exchange by the establishment of 
a Gold Reserve Bank of the United States of Europe; 
second, the funding of European debts to America, and the 
agreement on the part of the United States to let these pay- 
ments remain in Europe, at least for a time, to be used in the — 
rehabilitation of European nations. 


THD LAW RELATING TO TRADHD UNIONS 


By Henry H, Slesser. With foreword by Lord Justice Atkin. 
Publishing Co., London. 152 pp. Price, 5 sh. 


The four lectures reprinted in this volume give the cream of 
a large work published simultaneously by the counsel of the 
Labor Party on British Trade Union Law (Nisbet) for the 
use of trade union officials and all those who are interested 
in the present status of unions and their history. Mr. Slesser 
is generally recognized as the foremost authority on this 
subject. 


Labor 


I 
THE MODDPRN KU KLUX KLAN 


By H. P. Fry. Small, Maynard & Co. 
postage from the SuRvEY, $2.15. 


The author, who describes himself as a “joiner by. birth,” 
became a member of the Klan in good faith and served for three 
months as an organizer. Convinced after careful investigation 
that the organization was a vicious fraud, he assisted the New 
York World in exposing its secrets. 


259 pp. Price, $2.00; with 


WORKSHOP COMMITTEES 

By 0. G, Renold. Sis Isaac-Pitman & Sons, Bath, Hngland. 48 pp. 
A reprint, in handy form, of a report on the workshop com- 
mittee plan of Hans Renold, Ltd., Manchester, made to a 
committee of the British Association. ‘The main features of 
this plan were presented to readers of the SurvEY in a sup-- 
plement to the issue of October 5, 1918. 


PROSPERITY 


By Oharles Dwight Montague. Monograph Publishing Corporation, 
Phe tad 179 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, 


A suggestion as to how the government may solve the housing 
problem by providing home mortgage loans from the funds of — 
the postal savings system at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 
per cent a year. 


CHINA’S PLACH IN THE SUN 


By Stanley High. Macmilian Co. 
from the Survey, $1.90, 


A review of the commercial, industrial, educational and re- 
ligious situation in China, especially as it relates to this country. 
The author traveled extensively in China during the months 
following the Peace Conference. 


212 pp. Price, $1.75; with postage — 


THD MINING CRISIS 


By W. Livesey. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., London. 
89 pp, Price, 1 sh. ’ 


The history and meaning of the mining crisis in England, 
written by the chief clerk of the Miners’ Federation in Great 
Britain. : . 

HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED 


ay CO. F. G. Masterman. Alfred A. Knopf. 
th postage from the Survey, $3.20, 


A popular account of British government institutions, by a 
former member of the cabinet. as: 


239 pp. Price, $3.00; 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN TAXATION 


0 by Lamar T. Beman, H. W. Wilson Co. 3850 pp. Price, — 
$2.25; with postage from the SUBVEX, $2.40. aa 


251, I find, an article by Elizabeth Alling, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Dates 


To THE Eprtor: I have just seen the jotting in your issue 
of February 4 [page 741] which refers to the inaccurate date- 
assigned to pronouncement of the Fourteen Points in 
Volume I of my A History of the Great War. Merely in jus- 
tice to the history, I crave space to announce that the error was 
recognized soon after Volume I was published, and was cor- 
rected in the list of errata at the end of Volume II when that 
appeared, although, of course, there was no reason why you 
should have chased up the list of errata after consulting the 
date itself. BERTRAM BENEDICT. 


A Community Won 


To THE Epiror: In the issue of November 12, 1921, on page 
entitled Winning a 
Community. This article is well packed With misinformation 
concerning Prince George County, Maryland. It is said that 
» there is not a factory in the county; that there are homes thirty 
miles distant from the nearest physician: that no registration 
or license is required of midwives; and that it is not a general 
custom to disinfect the eyes of new-born infants. 

If food‘canneries are factories (and they are), Prince George 
County has factories. There are thirty-four physicians in ac- 
tive practice in the county. Sixty per cent of the population is 
within seven miles of Washington. The longest possible diag- 
onal of the county is forty-two miles. No person is farther 
than seven miles from a physician. 

Since 1898, the practice of midwives has been limited to nor- 
mal cases. hey are forbidden to make vaginal examinations. 
They must not remove a retained placenta. If puerperal infec- 
tion appears in the practice of a midwife, she must cease atten- 


dance and refuse other cases. Penalties have been inflicted often 


enough to make infractions somewhat rare in these days. 


Midwives are required to register births; and 30 per cent ~ 


of the births occurring in Maryland are registered by midwives. 
Examinations for license are held twice a year. There are 
forty-nine registered midwives in Prince George County; 
twenty-seven of them licensed. With two exceptions they are 
colored. In time, all midwives may be trusted to disinfect the 
eyes of the new-born. In case an infant’s eyes redden, swell or 
discharge the midwife must send for a physician. If she under- 


* takes treatment of any kind she can be heavily fined, and mid- 


wives are thoroughly trained to report immediately, and to re- 
frain from medication. Joun S. Furron, M.-D. 
Secretary, State Department of Health, 
Baltimore. 


To THE Epitor: Dr. Fulton objects to two statements in 
my article about Prince George County, Maryland; namely, 
the one saying “there is not a factory in the county,” and 

“the answering of a simple set of questions sent to women 
in each community showed them that there were places in the 
county where the nearest doctor was thirty miles away; that 
it was not a general custom to treat babies eyes at birth; that 
no license was required for midwives; that the ptoblem of 
fceblemindedness was greater than they had suspected.” 

The disagreement is in a matter of terminology in the first,. 
and in date in the second sentence. 

Dr. Fulton is doubtless right in insisting that the term 
“factory” should cover canneries, but the fact illustrated by 
the sentence, that the county is rural, is not altered. 

The sequence in the original article showed that the: condi- 
tions reported in the second sentence were discovered between 
June, 1919, and the autumn of 1920. At the time the question- 
naire referred to was answered, there was an area in the south- 
ern part of the county which included no physician in regular 
practice. On the testimony of county workers there were at 
that time homes thirty miles distant from a doctor in regular 
practice. I made no assertion that these conditions still exist. 

I do not dispute Dr. Fulton’s additional information in re- 
gard to licensing of midwives and treatment of infants’ eyes; 
neither does his information disagree with my statements on 
these subjects. EvizABeTH T. ALLING. 


American Red Cross. 


Seales F anitiaee 


To tHE Eprtor: The communication by Laura Talm: 
Huyck in the Survey for February 11, page 772, probably 
its best answer in the graph showing infant mortality rat 
the baby death rate rises as the fathers’ earnings fall—app 
ing on page 767 of the same issue. However, the writer s 
to ignore the fact that the unfitly circumstanced, as do the 
fit, commit an unforgivable outrage upon the individual 
they bring into being, as well as upon society which must 
evitably suffer therefor; and this is the problem. “ Birth con 
by artificial methods” therefore does “solve the probl 
directly, and is not “a method of indirection,” as she calls 

The writer’s suggestion that “the pressure and money 
pended by the people working for birth control would be m 
wisely spent in a constructive effort to improve the living ¢ 
ditions-of the-people they desire to help proposes “a met 
of indirection,’ and a method which, good and necessary’ 
it is for the general advancement of society, is too general 
effect directly the immediate social problem, as evidenced 
the fact that this method of attacking the problem of invol 
tary, unintelligent and inconsiderate reproduction by the u 
and unfitly circumstanced has been carried on for ages by m 
ardently well intentioned people and been so barren of 
sults that we probably have in the world today a larger p 
portion of unfit and unfitly circumstanced than ever before. 

Birth control will never solve the economic problem, nor 
very materially help to; neither is it supposed to do so in 
broader consideration. The economic problem is one by its 
and while its bearing upon every other social problem is Vv 
great, the bearing of other social problems upon it is but sli; 
in comparison. As long as we have the present profit system 
economics some must necessarily lose in order that others m 
profit. ‘The few having the greater acquisitive ability will of 
at the expense of the many having lesser acquisitive a 
The numerical relation between these two groups will rem 
about the same whether procreation is limited or even entir 
stopped. So long as there are two human beings left alive, ¢ 
will exploit the other for economic gain under the present $ 
tem, regardless of any standards of living that may obtain, 

Other points that the writer raises involve a discussion 
biology, psychology and physiology too lengthy to enter i 
here, though it can be said that abortion is a closely relz 
evil that voluntary parenthood would tend to do away w 
Brooklyn, N. Y. MarsHAL D. at 
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The Brain Workers of Vienna - 


To tHE Epiror: While in Vienna last summer I was, 
other visitors, deeply impressed with the supreme importe 
to the world of the problem of relieving this sadly stri 
capital, At that time the exchange rate for the Austrian cro 
was about six hundred to the dollar and it has since falle 
a rate of ten thousand to the dollar. The average salary 
the professional man even six months ago was only the eq 
lent of between one hundred dollars and two hundred d 
a year, and the recent financial panic has brought the intel 
tual worker to straits which are almost beyond belief. : 

There are, it seems to me, three reasons why the situatio: 
Vienna makes a unique appeal to the professional men 
women of America, In the first place the actual sufferin 
far greater in Austria than in any other country outsi 
Russia. In the second place, there is at stake there n 
the life and health of individuals but the life of a civilizati 
one of the most liberal and enlightened in the world. The 
versities and schools of Vienna have for centuries been the é 
ern outposts of the intellectual life of Western Europe, 
music, in medicine, and in many other arts and sciences her ¢ 
tribution has been unrivalled. In the third place, a peculiar 
sponsibility rests upon America in this connection because 
recent panic would have been entirely prevented if the Cong 
of the United States had not delayed for six months the pz 
of the foreign debt funding bill which was essential to 
rying out of the Ter Meulen plan for the financial rehz 
of Austria. 

We can take great pride in what has been done by the 
can Relief Administration, the American Red Cross ; 
Friends Relief Mission to mitigate the suffering of 
of Vienna. With the passage of time, however, it 
that the enthusiasm of service should somewhat re 


"HE 


n is if anything today 
year 1922 will probably de- 
ive or perish as a center of 
I have personally no connection 


1an ever, and 
ether Vienna shal 


al and artistic life. 
ie Friends Service Committee but I admired the work 
sre doing in Vienna beyond measure and I can assure the 
f the Survey that gifts of money or of clothing sent to 
uittee, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, for the 
e professional men and women of Vienna will accom- 
rvice of great value for humanity and for civilization. 
University. C.-E. A. WINsLow. 


The Acid Test of Industry 


/rHE Eprror: Is it not obvious on a moment’s reflection 
ie Christian law of self-denying sacrifice—true to the es- 
spirit of Brotherhood—positively excludes all charge for 
rendered one another? (Where, for instance, is there 
ghtest trace of self-denying sacrifice in a “fair ex- 
is not that the acid test of any economic system? But 
‘oper use been made of it in the discussion of the indus- 


nt ever been pressed? 

Wd any one ask how this thing can be—how the individual 
ve upon that basis it would seem to be equally obvious 
law which requires the individual to serve others re- 
ose others to serve him, namely,'to the extent of his 
share—as it is written, “Go ye also into the vineyard; 
atsoever is right, that shall ye also receive”; and again, 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness (self- 
sacrifice) ; and all these things shall he added unto you.” 
course implies that all must be placed upon a salary 
hich, be it observed, is no strange thing; for the vast 
of persons are now actually upon that basis (though 
re there is need of considerable adjustment in the matter 
ries to conform to “whatsoever is right” in Brother- 


‘it is not the purpose of this communication to expound 
human society in detail; its object is rather to call at- 
o the essential implication of the Christian law—as 
d test” of any social order. In building a house the 
uisite of all is surely to know the kind of house to be 
o in building human society the first thing needful is to 
the plan to which it must conform. Is that not deter- 
for us once for all by the fundamental Christian law 
demands free service—“ without money and without 
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Churches and Disarmament 


dwill in the world and hatred of war, 
nduct of the governments. The treaties 
: said, form the present constitution of 

e of power nor a concert 
bo tale ae 


oblem? Is it generally understood? When indeed has — 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


SAFETY FOR THE CHILD 
By D. H. Scoville, M.D., and Doris Long 
The Outlook says of it: 5 


“This excellent compendium of information on the 
methods of protecting the lives of children contains 
many valuable suggestions for fathers, mothers, and 
communities to follow. Its chief emphasis is laid on 
preventive measures’ which should be taken.” 


252 pages, 21 illus., bound in Interlaken cloth. 
postpaid. (Sent on 5 days approval.) 


REPUBLIC BOOK CO., DEPT. S 
157 East 47th Street, New York 


$2 


_ BOYS! GIRLS! 


What about next summer’s camping? 
Wouldn’t you like to have a 


16 foot Old Town Canoe 


Any group of 5 or more can get one with 
a little effort. No money necessary 


Write for details to Business Manager 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


of Europe. They form rather a dictatorship of the Supreme 
Council with the army of occupation as sheriff. But this has i) 
not resulted in protecting France nor in collecting indemnity. hy 


Rather it has multiplied greatly the dangers of France. Her 
abnormal military position is provocative of war. We see now 
an unnaturally strong army trying to collect an impossible 
reparation bill. There can be no peace in Europe until the 
great. agricultural regions of Russia and the industrial regions 
of Western Europe are organically related to the rest of the 
world, and as long as an army stands on the Rhine this will 
not be done. The unity among the Allies is gone. Britain 
wants disarmament and a general European conference and a 
reduction of reparations, but France bars the way. But if 
America and Great Britain do not take up the policy of remit- 
ting the indebtedness of their Allies, they also will be effectively 
barring the way to reconstruction. 

A. J. Muste spoke for organized labor which, he said, 
“backed the Wilson policies and the Washington conference. 
Yet there is in the ranks of labor a lack of enthusiasm for 
efforts toward peace due to disillusionment about the results 
of the war and to the fact that the Old Guard managed the 
conference and labor was not represented.” Labor can be won 
to more cooperation if the friends of peace will clearly demon- 
strate that they are not the foes of labor. ; 

Sidney L. Gulick, speaking for the organized churches, said: 
In the United States there are 45,977,000°church members. It 
is of the utmost moment that these be better instructed in the © 
principles of international relations and world peace. The or- 
ganized churches ought to select men to study such matters as 
our relation to Mexico, to Santa Domingo and Haiti, or to 
Japan and China. 

Arthur C. McGifford, president of the seminary, concluded 
with a discussion of the practicability of the Kingdom ideal to 
which he gave a social interpretation. It is totally false, he 
urged, to say that human nature cannot be changed. History — 
shows the opposite. We need also a reinterpretation of our — 
thought of God so that we shall conceive Him as one who works — 
in us and with us. Eucene W. LYMAN, ik 


JOLTINGS 


VASSAR chafes at belt omitted from a list 
‘of colleges that interest themselves in dis- 
armament. 
page 719.] In fact, its Political Association 
was one of the first to hold a most successful 
conference on this topic; and on February 
17 the student body passed a resolution 
which is to be presented personally to Presi- 
dent Harding, approving the immediate 
ratification by the Senate of the treaties sub- 
mitted by the disarmament conference and 


recommending that the United States take 


part in the Genoa conference, “on condition 
that no attempt be made by any power or 
group of powers to limit the scope of the 


conference as originally planned.” 


MARKET news and quotations on farm 
, products by radiophone are the latest means 


adopted by the progressive Department of 


Farms and Markets in the state of New 
York to transmit to the rural communities 


this vital information without delay. 


untary contributions by Negroes, 


By ar- 
rangement, with the Westinghouse Company, 
this news is sent out broadcast twice a day 
over a radius of three hundred miles. Sub- 
sidiary stations will be provided in up-state 
sections. While radio news service has 
been more developed in the West, this is 
the first time that it has been promoted on 
a state-wide basis, 


THAT a little yeast may go a long way is 
illustrated by the latest report of the Rosen- 
wald Rural Schools Fund. Since his first 
gift to Tuskegee Institute in 1912 for the 
purpose of financing some of the small 
schools started, by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Julius Rosenwald has contributed in 
all $667,980 for rural schools for Negroes. 
This amount has called forth an -expen- 
diture of over a million dollars in vol- 
over a 
quarter million by whites, nearly two mil- 
lions by public authorities. At the end of 
last year, 1,126 school buildings, employing 
2,578 teachers, had been built by this joint 
effort. Incidentally, the “yeast” of Mr. 
Rosenwald’s gifts has stimulated also a far- 
reaching cooperation between white and 
colored groups in thirteen southern states 
for other civic reforms. 

AN example of relief work in Russia more 
constructive than that of the all too neces- 
sary feeding and clothing of famished peas- 
ants is shown in a report of the Y. M. C. A. 
on the work of the Cooperative Russian Ag- 
ricultural Instructors. This group was 


composed originally of Russians living in , 


_ this country who were trained under the 


auspices of the Y. M. C. A. at the Russian 
_ American Technical School in methods of 


American scientific farming. After receiv- 
ing this/instruction, they obtained permis- 
sion from the Soviet Government to open an 
experimental agricultural station in Russia 


itself. Thirty agricultural specialists sailed 
in March, 1921, with supplies of machinery 
and seed, and they now have on the Dnieper 


River an estate of twenty-seven acres, under 


cultivation, and stocked with cattle, oxen — 


and hogs. The idea is to use this model 
farm both as a training school for Russians 
eager to learn American methods and as a 
retailer of American farm implements. 


_ THE Congress of Ecuador has by legisla- 


tive decree given to the Society of Artists 
and Workers a house in Quito formerly 
owned by the republic. The house is to be 
administered by the society as headquarters 


pe for the labor unions of the capital. 


[See the Survey for February 4, 


A MONTHLY. ‘summary published by the 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research gives in 
brief form the most complete information 
anywhere available of items of information 
concerning Jews in every part of the world. 
These items are grouped undet the head- 
ings, anti-Semitism; appeals, campaigns 
and drives; discrimination, restriction, etc. ; 
distress and relief; emigration and immi- 
gration ; excesses, pogroms, etc.; Judaism; 
minority rights, Palestine; Zionism; statis- 
tics. A number of Jewish organizations 
cooperate in bringing together ae data for 
this publication. ; 


THE City Council of Buffalo has recently 


appropriated $250,000 to be used in a pro- ~ 


gram for the relief of the unemployed: —Of 
this amount $150,000 is to be spent for work 
in the several municipal departments; $50,- 
000 for street cleaning, and $50,000 for re- 
lief to be administered by the Bureau of 
Public Welfare. 


THE cooperative laundry movement | is 
spreading. ‘The first union labor laundry 
in Los Angeles is sponsored by the Southern 
California Cooperative Association, repre- 
senting the various labor groups, which has 
already established a cooperative broom fac- 
tory. Organized labor on the Pacific coast 
has also established the Mutual Laundry of 
Seattle, a plant covering an entire block, 
and laundries at Aberdeen, Washington, 
and San Bernardino, California. The latter 
earns over four hundred dollars per month 
for the COD aie 
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Orlando F. Lewis 
IT is a great thing so to live that when one 


goes to another world there shall be among - 


one’s friends rejoicing that one has lived 
rather than gloom that a friend is gone. 
It is a joy to think of Orlando F. Lewis, 
because he himself was ever so happy and 
the center of happiness always in the group 
he was with. 


When I first knew him he was a professor © 


at the University of Maine, having much 
fun in going out to speak for civic move- 
ments, ever ready to lend a hand. One did 
not feel that he helped froin a sense of duty 
but that he did so from enjoyment. He 
worked for the community because it was 
such a glorious thing to be alive, to be a 
part of the community, to be permitted to 
help. / 

Later, in New York, I sat by his side, 
when I came to visit him, at his desk in 
the Joint Application Bureau in the Char- 
ities Building. With warm human sym- 
pathy he listened to man after man and 
woman after woman who had come upon 
financial disaster and needed a friend with 
whom to consult. I never saw him tired 
or worn or depressed. Apparently the more 
he gave the more he had to give. 


The same unfailing optimism—the same 
faith in the world and in the individual 
men and women—one felt in his work with 


the New York State Prison Association. In- 


spite of all the failures he saw, the world 
was still a beautiful place; it was worth 
while to work day after day to build up 
financial support for the work. 


When the World War came, it was chant 
acteristic of Mr. Lewis that he should at once 
have realized the importance of good cheer, 
of morale, and offered his services to War 
Camp Community Service. Though he had 
not before been a song leader he began, in 
addition to his regular work, to lead men 

in singing and to urge the use of music in 


- movement of today received a very rez 


balan community morale. Soon he 
made a place for himself as director o 
Department of Community Music, and 
with the help of others built up a spi~ 
staff of song leaders. The community ny) 


petus from his enthusiasm. 


The war over, Mr. Lewis took up 
prison work with increased emphasis 
the value of play and recreation in prey 
ing crime and in reducing the prison } 
ulation. He was elected secretary of 
American Prison Association and ah 
again this year. 


Men and women who studied wit 
at the New York School of Social Work 
the: Chicago Community Service S$ 
gained added respect for social and 
‘work. He believed that “men do jus 
much work when they are happy as w 
they are miserable, and they do it quick 
Always he played himself—often on 
golf links—sometimes with his pen. For# 
own recreation he wrote stories wth 
editors accepted as the kind that please tl 
readers, and so, often under another na 
his stories appeared in the Ladies He 
Journal ‘and other leading © popular m 
azines. Two of the stories listed 
O’Brien’s. Twenty Best Stories of 1921 ’ 
by Mr. Lewis. 


For two years Mr. Lewis served | 
member of the New Jersey Child La 
Committee; for four years as a member 
the board of managers of the Bowery B 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associat 
For two years he was health commissio 
in New Rochelle. He also served at 
time as the secretary of the New York $ 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
as president of the Fourth New York C) 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. F 
membership in such organizations as” Pi 
National Conference of Social Work and t 
American Institute of Criminal Law, 3 
Criminology indicate but very incomple 
the breadth of Dr. Lewis’ sympathy with 
the problems of human life. 


Not a professional, nor a mechanic, n 
in the details of his task, not going thro 
a routine because it was anpointed)s 
rather with a song in his heart, with e 
fresh enthusiasm, he faced life in all 
fullness gladly and thought of social 
not as something for the chosen few b 
a community enterprise in which all she 
labor together, sharing in the joy of ¢ 
munity building —Howarp S. BRAUCHER 

f 
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THE death of Dr. Pearce Bailey, who 1 
an occasional contributor to the SURVEY, 
prives America of one of its most pul 
spirited neurologists. During the war 
was in charge of the neuro-psychiatri 
vice under Surgeon-General Gorgas 
devised the tests by which the mentally 
fit were weeded out of the army. He 
chairman of the New York State Comm 
for Mental Defectives, and one c 
founders of the New York Neurologic: 
stitute where he did most of his — k 
recent years. His book on the rel 
-accidents and injury to diseases of the 
ous system is regarded as a classic. — 
last few years, Dr. Bailey became mo: 
more absorbed in the problems of 
testing in relation to education and v 
He established a classification cline 
termine not only general efficie 
particular mental qualities require 
cess in different vocations and the 
sion or lack of possession by ii 
candidates for them. An unfailin 
in his fellow men and a fine sense o! 
preserved Dr, Bailey from too acad 
interpretation of either normal or 
psychological procesamg : ; 


OF THE CATHOLIC 
on. a religious survey of Lane County a 
‘By the Rey. Edwin V. O’Hara. The 
‘Life Bureau of the Social xction 
nent, National Catholic Welfare 
cil, Buzgene, Ore. 
ISSIBLH AMPRICA. By Scott Nearing. 
for Industrial Democracy, 70 pee 
iNew York. Price, 10 cents. 
TRINSIC HARMONY OF ‘Scrmnew “AND 
GION. By Frank W. Very. Reprint 
the Revue de Il’Hre Nouvelle, Decem- 
1921, Lausanne. The Church for Serv- 
w York. 
GE QUBSTION. Hducational Commit- 
the Commission on the Church and 
Service and the Federal Council of 
Churches, of Christ in America. Feb. 
10 cents. Series of ten bulletins in 
Bention. Price, $1.00... 
TONAL, INPLUENCD OF A SINGLY FARM 
UNITY. By eid Hoag. Descrip- 
f Belleville, N hipiess Department 
griculture, Bulletin 984. Government 
ting Office, Washington, 
IS OF THH MATHRNITY CENTER ASSO- 
ON, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
e, 15 cents. : 
? PUBLICATIONS FOR THD LEAGUE OF 
Pamphlets on all ques 
here women’s votes count. Congres- | 
Headquarters, 918 Munsey Bldg., 
ngton. ‘ ; 
Primary Groups: By J. H. Kolb. A 
y of agricultural neighborhoods. Agri- 
al Experiment Station of the Univer- 
of Wisconsin. ata 1921. 


ULLETIN BOARD 


DRICAN CONFERENCE OF WOMDN:? 
| by the National League of Women 
s. Baltimore, Maryland, April 20-29. 
unsey Building, Washington. ; 
COMMITTER ON PRISONS AND PRISON 
ae Meeting, April 10. 
K. Jaffray, Broadway and 116 St., 


CONsHRENCE on STATH PARKS: May 
Bear Mountain Inn, Palisades Inter- 
Park, New York. John Barton Payne, 
ican Red Cross, Washington. 
§$rarps PusLic HmALTH Sprvice: 
14-15, Conference on The Future of 
Health in the United States and The 
tion of Health Officers. Washington. 
iL CONFPPRONCD OF SOCIAL WORK: — 
22-29. Drevtencs, Baie 
Soap tac el meeting at ‘the same 


d 
ICAN, “ASSOCIATION or HOSPITAL Work- 


AN ASSOCIATION FoR ORGANIZING Bt 
XY SocraL Work. 
AN ASSOCIATION OF 


SocraL Worxk- 


‘Cump Lasor ComMrrren. 
ONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, 
NAL TRAVELURS AID Socrpry, 
ON OF STATH MEDICAL BOARDS OF THE 
piece : March 6-8, Congress 


ON or AMERICAN Bap rtat CoL- 
: March 6-9, _ Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Congress oF MEDICAL EDUCATION 
ICENSURB—AMBERICAN MEDICAL AS- 
‘ iN + March 6-10. Congress Hotel, 


1c Beaure ASSOCIATION : April 5. 
ry AND COUNT Vabiics fe) 
[A ype ‘H OFFICERS: 
10-15. Annual Conference. Mult- 
‘otel, Se Ore. 
R Ic ‘HRavra Agsocrs- 


J. 
Ciry. a Pde “with 
ONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMBRCIAL 
TION SECRETARIES and the Cu4m- 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
RN UNIVERSITY: National 
mber of Commerce Secre- 
2, Business penaeer: 
‘chicas Association of 
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When Is the Next Meeting? 


Probably within the next month, maybe within the next 


week, you will attend a dinner or a meeting of people who 
are interested in social and industrial progress. 


Here are some of the subjects which will probably be 


discussed: 


Immigration 


Gandhi and India 


The Right to Strike 
The Hole the Farmers Are In The Scrapping of Our Navy 


Social Organization in Russia 


You will know your facts because you have read Survey 


Graphic. 


But others may be eager for information. 


Why not tell them about Survey Graphic? Tell them of 
the things that interested you most and tell them where the 
Graphic can be purchased. 


The March number is now on sale, with its rich red cover. 


It may be purchased by the copy or ‘by the year at the lead- 
ing bookstores and newsstands: 


30c¢ a copy—$3 a year—$1 for a 4 months’ trial 


' Alameda, California 


Henry Schneider : 
Albany, New York 
The Green Parrot 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
H, H. Pauley Co. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Miller's Book Shop 


Auburn, New York 
Zepp's 
Baltimore, Maryland 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 
Bangor, Maine 
0. Crosby Bean 


Beaumont, Texas 
D. J. Hicks 


Berkeley, California 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Birmingham, Alabama 
The Studio Book Shop 


Boston, Massachusetts 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Brockton, Massachusetts 
“This is Holmes ’’ 


Brookline, Massachusetts ie 
*W. D. Paine 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Hanson-Holden Co. 


Chicago, Mlinois 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Book Shelf 


Cleveland, Ohio 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Colorado Spings, Colorado 
Grimwood’s 


Columbus, Georgia 
The White Co. 
Columbus, Ohio ; 
McClelland Book Store 
Dayton, Ohio 
The Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Macauley Bros. 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Hyde’s Magazine Agency 


East Orange, New Jersey 
Brick Church Book Shop 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Erie Dry Goods Co. 
Evanston, Ilinois 
H. E. Chandler & Co. 
Everett, Massachusetts 
Edward B. Noyes 
Everett, Washington 
W. H. English 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
E. S. Brown Co. 


Gary, Indiana 
Tribe of “ &’’ Inc, 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
A, E. Brown 


indianapolis, Indiana 
W. K. Stewart Co. 


Ithaca, New York 
Osborne’s Store 


Joliet} tlinois 
Joliet Book & Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Doubleday Page Book Store 
Kingston, New York 
Forsyth & Davis 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
W. B. Borman 
Lewiston, Maine 
H. R. Alden 
Long Beach, California 
Hewitt’s Bookstore 
Los Angeles, California 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
J. P. Bell Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The New Era Book Shop 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Powers Mercantile Co. 
Moline, Itinois 
A. D. Webster 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Kulzenga & Whipple 
Newark, New Jersey 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Yale Cooperative Corp. 


Newport, Rhode Island 
William P, Clarke Co. 

New York, New York 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Oakland, California 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands, 


Oconto, Wisconsin 
S. W. Ford Drug Co. 


Ogden, Utah 
Spargo’s Book Store 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


At leading bookstores and news~ 
stands 


Portland, Oregon 
8. S. Rich 
Richmond, Virginia 
L. P. Levy Co. 
Rochester, New York 
Isaac B. Lazarus 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Foster Book & Cigar Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
San Francisco, California 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Hirsch & Leman Co. 
Sioux City, lowa 
The Book & Gift Shop 


_ Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Cataract Book & Stationery Co. 
Springfield, IMlinois 
Coe Bros, 


Syracuse, New York 
Womrath & Peck, Inc. 
c/o W. XY. Foote & Co. 

Tacoma, Washington 
P. K. Pirret & Co. 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Clayton L. Traver 

Waco, Texas 
Norman H. Smith & Co, 

Washington, D. C, 

At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Deemer & Ca. 

Wilmington, Delaware 
Greenwood Book Shop’ 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 
cents per agate line, 14 lines to the 
inch. Want advertisements, 8 cents 
per word or initial, including the ad- 
dress or box number, for each inser- 
tion, minimum charge, $1.50. Dis- 
counts on three or more consecutive 
insertions. Cash with orders. 


Address Advertising Department 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


Family Case Worker for industrial town 
in Western Pennsylvania. In answering 
state age, education, training and experience. 
4094 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ HOUSEMOTHER: Under forty- 
five, institutional training, simple knowledge 
music, references. Conditions excellent. Fifty 
dollars.. Orphans’ Home, Concord, N. H. 


WANTED: A woman of strong person- 
ality who is interested in a position to teach 
sewing and take care of clothing in a home 
for orphan girls. Please state, in applying, 
amount of training and when and where 
it was gained; experience; salary expected 

and references. 4103 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, [llinoia. 

WANTED for cottage mother—a woman 
of strong personality having had experience 
in the management of children, who is cap- 
able of managing a home. Must have 
knowledge of cooking and sewing. Some 
training is desirable. Please state qualifica- 
tions, references and also salary expected. 
4104 SuRVEY. 


Placement Bureau for employer and em- 
ployee: superintendents, housekeepers, ma- 
trons, secretaries, governesses, dietitians, 
mothers’ helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED: By small Jewish Home for 
Children woman to take physical care of 
children five years of age and under. 4075 
Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 


Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fridays, 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


WANTED: Experienced woman for posi- 
tion as matron Old Ladies’ Home in Middle 
West. References required. 4111 SuRvEy. 


WANTED: Jewish Director (male or fe- 
male), with experience and scientific train- 
ing, to take charge of an organization 
having within its scope the following De- 
partments: Departments of Prevention for 
pre-Delinquent and Delinquent Boys and 
Girls, Probation, Parole and after-care for 
minors and adults of both sexes; and De- 
partment of Unmarried Mothers. Please 
apply by letter, stating experience and 
training along these lines and general quali- 
fications, 4115 SuRVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


EACHERS wanted for emergency va- 

cancies—public and private schools, col- 
leges and universities—all over the coun- 
try. Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN of 35, with experience in Social 
‘Welfare work, largely along the lines of 
Humane work concerning children, and now 
engaged in such work, wishes to make a 
change on account of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions connected with his present position, 
which could be explained through corres- 
pondence or in interview. Will consider 
any kind of Social or Welfare work, either 
personal work among individuals, or work 
along executive ~or administrative lines. 
Wishes as much freedom in his work as it 
is possible to have and prefers to lay out 
and build up his own work as far as pos- 
sible. 
year, but would consider less. 
of the country considered. 4109 SuRvEY. 


WOMAN 32 years old with executive 
ability and ten years’ experience, seeks po- 
sition as social welfare worker. Excellent 
references. Position in Illinois preferred. 
4107 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN with social training 
and experience desires position as case 
worker. Salary not less than $1200. Penn- 
sylvania preferred. 4105 SURVEY. ~ 


EXECUTIVE and organizer, experienced 
in case and group work, publicity and in- 
vestigations, is anxious® to return to New 
York City or vicinity. Will accept tem- 
porary or part time work or permanent po- 
sition with future possibilities. The present 
salary is small. 4112 Survey. 


SUCCESSFUL executive, university grad- 
uate, six years’ experience in family case 
work, industrial welfare and Post-War 
work wishes to make change in April. 
4110 SURVEY. 


MIDDLE-AGED lady desires position as 
companion to lady or grown children in re- 
fined Protestant home. Willing to-go away 
for summer. Capable of being invaluable 
to right party. Broad experience. Best ref- 
erences. Address Miss B. L. Emmis, 129 
Orange Road, Montclair, New Jersey. 


GRADUATE NURSE of large hospital, 
Hebrew, experienced in Public Health, car- 
diac, social institutional executive work, and 
experienced traveler, desires position with 
Hebrew Organization where earnest and 
conscientious work will be recognized; or 
would travel with party or invalid. ° High- 
est references. 4113 SURVEY. 


AVAILABLE—College woman, executive 
and organizing experience—industrial, so- 
cial, community welfare; home service; 
training of social workers; lecturer, pub- 
licist. First class endorsements. 4114 
SURVEY. f 


COTTAGE FOR SALE 
All Year Round COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Five rooms, lot 50 x 200. Opposite Hssex 
County reservation. One hour from New York. 
Price, $1,800, A. Chown, St. Cloud Avenue, 


_ West Orange, N. J. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


The American pees Tog Nursing shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Hospital Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a 
year; published under the auspices of the Hos- 
pital Social Service Association of New York 
City, Inc., 19 Bast 72d Street, New York. 

The JOURNAL OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
contains main articles on social problems by 

parts of the United 


horities from all 
Sisien work notes, book 


States, besides social 
notes and other features. Editor, Emory S. 
Bogardus. Published bi-monthly ($1.50 per 
year) University of Southern California, 
3557 University Ave:, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mental iene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; 
sete Mt the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 870 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Prefers salary not less than $1,800 a” 
Any-section ' 


” TOURS AND TRAVEL 


Personal friends having visi! 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ant 
Lang of Oberammergau, hi 
reservations in the Lang ho 
August 5-7, There are sot 
vacancies in this touring pa 
Address Box 423, Atlanta, Georg: 


MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


PHOTOGRAPHS ‘attractively colo: 
pastel and likeness more satisfactory. — 
E. O. Troth, 3118 W. Penn., German 
Pa; t 


FOR SALE: Complete set records for 
tina Italian language lessons with text-t 
in good condition. Also Remington 
writer model 10. 4108 Survey. 7 


WANTED: Two women want small 
tage in mountains for July and Av 
Preferably on lake. Altitude 1500 fe 
above. 4099 Survey. ‘ 


“‘Home-Makin asa Profeam 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FRE 
Home study Domestic Science cours 
fitting for many well-paid positions 
_ for home-making ener a 
Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., © 


RESEARCH: We,,2psst ta, Prete 
speeches, debates. ert, pares A 


AUTHOR’S RHBSHARCH BUREAU, 500 
nue, New York. 


BOOK-BINDIN 
EGGELING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St., New 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 8912 
Write for descriplive Literature 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, v 
for newspapers, magazines. Experie 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


Do Workers Get Their Share? 


In many industries, notably in the coal industry, bitter con- 
flicts are now raging round the question of wages. This 
condition of affairs will be inescapable as long as industry 
is based on the wage system. Workers will, by and large, 
want as large wages as they can get—not merely in terms 
of money, but in terms of purchasing power. Owners of 
the industries will want to keep wages as low as possible in 
order that profits may be as high as possible. “here will 
be exceptions, it is true; but every exception will be a move 
in the direction of the modification of our wage system. 
Collective bargaining, profit sharing, democratic control: 
these and other aspirations and concessions are all more or 
less fundamental modifications of the wage system. What 
questions are most in dispute in the present coal negotiations? 


1 The Wages of the Miners 


Upon what basis should wages in any industry be computed? 


On the basis of the supply and demand of workers? If two men 
want the same job, does that justify the employer in hiring one of 
them at less than a living wage ? If the two should agree not to 
accept less than a living wage, would that be an illegal conspiracy ? 
Would such an agreement be approved by public opinion ? Why ? 
Should an industry pay its own way? Should a mine pay its 
workers living wages as well as paying its owners profits? But 
if it cannot do so, who should have first claim on the product, the 
workers or the owners? Or should both sides be willing to 
sacrifice P How could the workers be sure that the mine was not 
able to pay them living wages ? Is the “general public” interested 
in these questions ? In what ways ? 


Hours and Conditions of Work 
Miners in the soft-coal fields are asking for a six-hour day and 


a five-day week; that is, for a thirty-hour week. What is the 
basis for such a demand ? What is the average work-week of 
miners in those fields, at present ? What is the average number 
of hours, per year, put in by the ‘soft-coal miner, under present 
conditions ? Would regular work thirty hours per week through 
the year greatly change the amount of time put in by the miners ? 
What are the objections to the new plan ? 


Making the Mines Pay 


What is the selling price of a ton of coal in your local market? 


How is this sum distributed back along the line of production ? 
How much of it does the local dealer get ? How much of it goes 
to freight ? What part of it does the miner get ? How much of 
it goes to “overhead” ? How much is “ profits” at various points ? 
Is any part of it chargeable to waste ? How much of it goes to 
the paying of dividends ? Is the part that labor gets unreasonably 
high ? How much should that part be cut in order to make it 
reasonable ? How much would that reduce the selling price of 
the ton of coal ? Does any other interest get an unreasonably high 
share out of the selling price of that ton of coal? Has the public 
any right to the facts about these questions ? Can the facts be 
secured ? If mines are not now paying, what are the causes of 
such conditions ? Does the public have the facts? Can the facts 
be secured ? Where? On the basis of service rendered, how 
would you distribute the final sale price of 2 ton of coal ? What 
part of it should each individual or group interested in its produc- 
tion get ? é: 

References: 

Tue Survey for March 4, Social Studies column. 
This issue, pp. 927-931; also special coal issue for March 25, 


“Ancient History 


Tur Proressor: “Make a note a it, your 
men. The Ancient Assyrians four thousa 
years ago were much bothered by a® curio 
social phenomenon which they called ‘Tab 


a>” 


troubles. 


Modern History. 


THE FATHER: This, my son, is an cna : 
most powerful that ever lived, ee 
the world for untold years. yt 


THE Son: Why did it die out, Rathor#a 


ne THE FATHER: Because it did not have br 
enough to ae Gee to changing. ae 
stances. A 
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